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The Responsibilities of a Writer 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


WRITER has, perhaps, no more respon- 
sibility to bear than any other human 
being, but he has to face his responsibilities 


from three different directions. He has a 
responsibility to himself ; another responsibility 
to his public; and a third responsibility to 
abstract truth, 

His first responsibility —to himself — is 
like everyone else’s responsibility : fundamental. 

No man can give what he has not got; and 
a writer must be intellectually a “full man” 
before he can hope to fill his readers with 
anything but gas. 

A noted painter of animals in motion once 
said to me, “I dare n’t hang those cats of mine 
on the wall—they look so like me!” All 
artists, writers as well as painters, however 
far afield they may seek their subject, realize 
that what is in themselves becomes a part of 
everything they are trying to express. Painters 
put themselves, as well as their sitters, into 
their portraits, and writers, however careful 
they may be not to draw the characters of 
their friends in their novels, rarely escape 
portraying themselves ! 


A writer’s responsibility, however, comes in, 
not in evading his own ego, but in being honest 
about it. 

An honest man writes honest books, just 
as an honest grocer keeps his sugar free from 
sand, 

A writer is no different from any other 
workman; whatever comes out of him has to 
be what is inside him, and it is part of his 
job to see that what is inside him — his 
thoughts, and the very stuff of his heart — is 
fit for the public to read! If it is not, he had 
better change his aim, and become some other 
kind of more obscure manual worker! The 
public will be sure to find him out sooner or 
later if he doesn’t. Or else he reaches the 
public he deserves and has to be satisfied with 
voicing the favorite fantasies of nitwits and 
humbugs ! 

If the artist is honest, his work must be 
carried down to the roots of his being, until 
it is an organic part of himself. 

If he is a fiction writer, he must give each 
character room to grow, and the sort of soil 
that suits it to grow in. He must remember 
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what William Hunt said of painting — “It is 
the background that makes the bird.” 

The writer’s own mind must be constantly 
renewed by thought and reading, so that his 
subject and character may have fresh soil to 
thrive on. 

The crops of an author’s mind must never 
be allowed to follow so quickly upon each 
other as to impoverish the earth they spring 
from, 

The first thing a writer needs to be is a 
thinker ; it is perhaps a pity that he has to sell 
his thoughts, but he has no reason to be 
ashamed of asking for a fair price. 

He has to live on something, and if his 
thoughts and his created imaginings are worth 
anything to other people, he has as much right 
to expect to be paid for them as a baker has 
to be paid for making bread. 

It is no easy job to make the food of 
thought ! 

Heine, the great German poet, used to say, 
“Out of my great sorrows I have made little 
songs.” 

These “little songs” of Heine are imperish- 
able; they voice forever the sorrows of man- 
kind. 

Not all writers can turn their experiences 
into such permanent values, but their first and 
greatest responsibility is to give to the public 
the true expression of their minds. 

If a writer gives his public shoddy material ; 
flimsy emotions ; untrue deductions, sensational 
rather than rea] stories ; cheap wit, rather than 
real humor; melodrama rather than dramatic 
truth, he is cheating his public, and has failed 
in the second as well as in the first of his 
responsibilities. 

The public may not always be aware of 
adulteration until it tries something better; 
just as an unwary buyer accepts the grocer’s 
sanded sugar, unti] he has found wunsanded 
sugar. 

Many readers accept forced happy endings ; 
optimism without courage; morals without 
reality ; crimes without penalties, wit without 
the weight of thought; but they do it at their 
peril! They, too, have failed in their respon- 
sibilities: they are seeking to escape truth ; and 
this mighty Hunter before the Lord will catch 
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up with them sooner or later and pay them 
out for it! 

Such writing — and such readers —are not 
the concern of a serious artist, He knows that 
whether the public likes it or not, whether he 
earns more or less money by it, he must speak 
and write the truth that is in him. 

This is his job, and if he fails to carry it 
out he ceases to be a genuine artist and be- 
comes instead a mere entertainer, or even 
worse, a self-seeking charlatan. An entertainer 
has his uses in the world. He relaxes strain 
and eases up undue tension for exhausted 
nerves; but what he gives is only of momen- 
tary value — he cannot sustain the tired heart, 
or nerve the soul to fight better. The entertainer 
cannot create life; but the artist, if he is true to 
himself — whether he is a writer, painter, 
musician, sculptor, or architect— is always 
creating life, 

It is his business to pour the wine of his 
being into fresh forms, so that his audience 
exclaims: “This is what I always believed — 
but I never thought of it in just this way 
before!” 

The recognition of truth does not always 
bring a reader ease, but it brings him fresh 
life! He feels instantly: “This writer respects 
me! He is giving me the best he has! | can 
feel that he is a fellow man, and has been 
touched by the spirit of my infirmities!” 

The reader puts down a sincere book with 
a feeling of self-congratulation. He has con- 
tributed something to it himself, and he has 
won something from it — “The truth has set 
him free!” 

A good writer is a doctor of the mind. It 
is something of a relief if he merely says, 
“Your pain is there!” If the pain is beyond 
relief —as it is in the greatest tragedies of 
Shakespeare and Euripides— the pity and 
dignity called out in the reader, to match the 
sorrows he sees, nerve him to face his own 
life and its sorrows with a greater courage. 

It is no use a doctor promising relief from 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, or endangering 
the life of his patients by false palliatives — 
such a man is a danger to the public, and so 
is such a writer. To excite feelings that are 
foolish and unsound, to promise rosy futures 
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and easy escapes when no such things are 
possible, is a grave danger to the public mind. 

It is a mistake for a writer to think too 
poorly of human nature, or to believe that 
cheap substitutes can satisfy the human heart. 

In the long run the public suspects the 
sanded sugar — and changes its grocer! 

The ignorant cease to be ignorant; the 
young grow up; the sentimental learn that 
nothing is interesting which is not true. 

An author’s responsibility begins with him- 
self and goes on to his public; but it does not 
end there. 

There is such a thing as abstract truth. The 
standard which a writer should set himself to 
follow is an objective rather than a personal 
standard, 

Robert Louis Stevenson used to say, “The 
first thing a writer must learn is to leave out 
his ‘purple patches.’” An artist must never 
be content with less than real values. 

He must not let the failure of the moment 
tempt him away from his inner vision. 


Forced happy endings, forced sad endings, 
must be equally avoided. 

The author is no trained nurse, to put on a 
cheerful voice for the sickroom; nor need he 
lower everybody’s temperature because he 
suffers from cold feet. 

If he expects his public to trust him — and 
in the long run they will trust him if he gives 
them good grounds for it — he must also trust 
them. 

Not all readers are tired business men, nor 
are all young girls so susceptible to evil that the 
facts of life must be juggled with in order to 
preserve their innocence. Most innocence can 
preserve itself ; and most tired business people 
can be rested by a genuine piece of work as 
well as by a sham. 

Many readers are more in earnest in their 
love of truth than the writers themselves, and 
all should be given the full value of the writer’s 
mind, 

In the long run, sand in the imagination 
does not pay; and the writer’s fundamental 
responsibility is to see that it never gets there! 





PHYLLIS BOTTOME was born in England. 
But at the age of nine she came to America 
when her father accepted a pastorate on Long 
Island, Of the six years spent in this country 
she says: “I had tasted the paradise of Amer- 


ican childhood. It was an unsnubbed, un- 
disciplined, perfectly happy time, a dream of 
adventure compared to the flat and uninterest- 
ing education that girls received at that time 
in England.” 

At seventeen she completed her first novel, 
and since then has written nearly a score, with 
a high average of success. For her there was 
no discouraging apprenticeship, though a 
serious physical breakdown before the war 
temporarily broke up her life and her engage- 
ment to Mr, A. E. Forbes Dennis. In 1916, 
having recovered entirely, she married him. 
But the ordeal had left its mark in the 
sensitive ground of authorship. 

What actual part the repressions of a routine 
English schooling and a prolonged convales- 
cence in the Swiss sanitarium at Davos played 
in the development of the novelist remains for 


some keen literary analyst to show. One senses 
an awareness that could create such beings as 
Jean of Windlestraws, the Countess Nathalie, 
and Jane Everest must have arisen from depths 
of suffering and mental conflict. 

‘Miss Bottome is a true cosmopolitan. She 
belongs as much to France or Austria as to 
England and America. The delicacy of her 
intuitive mind, the tacit deference for other 
people’s sensitiveness, the control that is inte- 
gral with breeding —these are international 
qualities. Fiat freedom is to her mere license. 
In fine mental discipline she revels, illustrating 
at once her faith and her genius in brilliant 
contrasts: Reggie, Myra, Max von Ulm, estab- 
lished as foils to render more effective her 
syntheses. 

In all the private worlds that Miss Bottome 
paints for us there is a certain paradox: a realm 
of unreality. But we who read her must 
believe that these laboratories of human nature 
with their powerful psychological reagents, 
calorimeters, and test-tubes are counterparts 
in kind if not in degree of the crucible of 
life— S. G. Houghton, 





The Private Technique of Authorship 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 
Editor of E. P. Dutton & Co. 


66 pon’ have any time to write. If I could 


only give up my job and stay home I 
could get something done.” Almost every 
writer has said this at some time or other. 
The first impulse of the experienced profes- 
sional is to say: “Nonsense! Listen, young 
writer. You have 365 nights and 52 Saturdays 
and Sundays. If you write only 300 words 
every evening for one year — one typewritten 
page — you will have 109,500 words at the 
end of twelve months: enough for a huge 
novel, Also, you can complete a short story 
of 5,000 words in less than three weeks — and 
you can still hold your position.” 

Granted that the young writer admits the 
argument, he still feels that there is some 
hidden difficulty about writing in his spare 
time, And there is. The difficulty is that 
with the beginner inspiration is a very long 
time in coming. Without it, he can’t seem to 
get going. He feels that his time is limited 
and he therefore makes a desperate effort to 
get some words down on paper. He forces 
himself to write something. But when he reads 
what he has written, he is dissatisfied and 
disgusted, and tears it up. He despairs of 
ever becoming a writer. He thinks that if he 
only had the whole day to write and was not 
driven by time, an inspiration would come to 
him. 

Now that is partly true, But while 
inspiration comes after a few long periods of 
steady work, it will also come after many short 
periods. So long as you put in the time — the 
necessary hours of your apprenticeship — 
inspiration will ultimately come; for it is not 
how long are the periods of your effort, but 
how much time do they represent when they 
are added together. An accumulation of small 
gains made from a series of regular though 
short sittings is sometimes better than one or 
two large gains made from a few sporadic 
long sittings. 


The beginning of inspiration is practice, and 
the more you practise the more you fit your- 
self to receive inspiration — since inspiration 
flows instinctively toward him who is tech- 
nically equipped to use it. 

Practice yields discipline, and discipline 
yields inspiration. “What,” it will be asked — 
“inspiration the result of practice and disci- 
pline? Oh, no! Inspiration is that great light 
which breaks over the mind, bringing some 
new and great thought which the world never 
knew before. Like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
it ‘cometh not with observation’— and when it 
is least expected. It is the divine afflatus, it 
may come at any moment and under any 
circumstance.” Assuredly, inspiration does 
come in that manner; but it is preceded by 
long, steady practice, by which the mind and 
the body as well are disciplined to receive 
inspiration when it comes. 

Yet it comes in various ways: Mozart wrote 
his music seemingly spontaneously and with- 
out making any vital changes after he had it 
on paper, which shows merely that the develop- 
ment of his musical thought took place within 
him. And if it be true, as it is said, that 
Shakespeare never blotted a line, then his 
thoughts also took perfect form within 
him before he committed them to paper. On 
the other hand, Beethoven’s musical thoughts 
were born amorphously ; and when he set them 
down, he had to work over them, changing 
them, amplifying them, even rewriting them 
until they became the perfect pieces of musical 
art which he made of them. Keats once said: 
“I am not one who believes in waiting for 
inspiration. I start writing poetry at eleven 
every day. Poetry is a heavy job. Two hours’ 
work is a good day. Sometimes I finish six 
lines. Never more than a dozen.” Thomas 
Gray spent nine years in writing and perfec- 
ting and polishing his “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,” thus showing that one 
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of the most perfect poems in the English 
language was not born in the perfect form 
in which we now have it, but was raised to 
its high state of perfection through constant 
effort which resulted in the poet’s superb 
craftsmanship. Montaigne is even more remark- 
able as an example of genius, since he asserted 
that he had no definite ideas when he sat down 
to write, and that they came to him just as 
soon as he began writing. 

But whether or not Mozart and Shakespeare 
brought forth their thoughts in perfect form, 
and Beethoven, Keats, Gray, and Montaigne 
had to perfect theirs after they had been 
brought forth, it is certain their work would 
never have been developed completely if the 
men themselves had not served a long appren- 
ticeship in the craft of their art. It is the same 
with a writer as it is with a pianist or any 
other artist who seeks perfection through 
practice. Day after day and week after week 
he may practise, with sometimes no perceptible 
sign of improvement or progress. Yet the 


regularity of practice accumulates power little 
by little; and one day, quite unexpectedly, 


there comes the sensation of a great advance- 
ment having been made. 

Therefore, the young writer must practise, 
practise, practise, so that he may be the better 
prepared to receive the benefit of the inspir- 
ations that every so often will come to him, 
both in the midst of his work and when he is 
away from it. Furthermore, he must keep his 
mind more on his practice than on his goal; 
for strange as it may seem, the more vivid is 
the vision of our goal, the weaker our appli- 
cation is likely to be. And vice versa, the 
more unformed is the vision of our goal, even 
the more distant, the more likely we are to 
concentrate our attention on the immediate 
work to be done. The world is full of people 
with visions of shining goals whose very 
brilliance blinds their sight to the necessity of 
doing the work right before their eyes. And 
at the end of their lives, they sometimes wonder 
why their goal is as far off as ever, and also 
why some plodder, who never appeared to have 
any visions, has reached his goal with its rich 
rewards. 

It may now be worth while to ask ourselves 
what we mean by inspiration. 


Inspiration is the vision of the ideas for 
the work, and it becomes creative at the 
moment when the author feels the tide of 
emotion and the tide of thought rising 
simultaneously within him and uniting in a 
single current which flows out of him and 
brings with it his ideas, either wholly or partly 
formed. So long as the two tides work to- 
gether, the inspiration persists. But as soon 
as one falters, or both, the inspiration ceases 
for the time being. William Blake, the English 
mystic poet and artist, used to say when his 
visionary model disappeared from his inward 
sight: “I can’t go on—it is gone! I must 
wait till it returns.” Paul Cezanne, the French 
painter, when his creative energy flagged, used 
to go out and sit in his garden. After he was 
rested, he would go in and put a few strokes 
on the canvas, and then return to his seat in 
the garden. Leonardo da Vinci began paintings 
which he did not finish until years later. Many 
great works of art were built up little by little, 
slowly and laboriously. 

Literary creation is a capricious thing, and 
inspiration is very elusive. Sometimes you 
fee] just like writing, but though the thoughts 
are in your mind, they will not take form — 
the words to express them simply will not 
come. At other times, you feel all the vigor 
and dash for writing readily and fluently, but 
your thoughts are either heavy and lazy or 
absent. Sometimes by waiting and persisting, 
the thoughts or the words— whichever are 
needed — will come; and when the words and 
the thoughts fly toward each other naturally 
and inevitably, the writing again becomes easy. 

The person who wants to become a writer 
must go into training just as athletes do. Even 
chess masters train. Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 
former world champion for twenty-seven years, 
used to train for six months before a big 
match, guarding his health and working alone 
every day over the board, testing and studying 
complicated positions. So must a writer work, 
even the most experienced, in order to keep 
his technique in perfect form and himself 
attuned to receive even the slightest inspir- 
ation. For a writer is a receiving and sending 
station, and he must keep all the delicate 
apparatus at its highest point of efficiency. 
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Another problem for the young writer is 
whether he should talk freely about what he 
is writing and perhaps pick up some good 
ideas, or whether he should depend upon his 
own knowledge and judgment and remain silent 
until he completes his work. There is some- 
thing to be said in favor of both courses. 
Sometimes when a writer works alone for a 
long time he gets congested, and discussion 
with a sympathetic person will relieve the 
congestion so that the creative current can flow 
easily again. Also, when he is confronted with 
a difficult technical or esthetic problem, talking 
about it to someone will frequently suggest 
to him the solution of the problem. But in 
general, it is better for a writer, whether he 
is a beginner or an experienced author, to keep 
silent. 

Some years ago, when I was striving to 
become a writer, I started to write an essay 
on The History and Psychology of Giving. 
I did a great deal of preliminary reading and 
research work to find out how the custom of 
giving originated and how it had evolved up to 
the present time, so that I could write a short 
resume of it as a prelude to my own thoughts 
on the modern phase of the custom. 

I had written a few pages, when one day 
a friend asked me if I were writing anything 
in particular. Hitherto, I had always been 
rather timid and reticent about my work that 
was in process. Yet something that day made 
me violate my usual custom, and I blurted 
out, “I am writing an essay on Giving, and | 
think I have something new and interesting 
to say on the subject.” I told the same thing 
to several other friends, then suddenly I lost 
all interest in the work. With those fatal 
words disappeared my desire, my zest for the 
work, my energy for writing, and my enthu- 
siasm, 

I was very much worried at the apathy 
which seized hold of me; for previously I had 
been most energetic and excited, and so much 
so that I firmly believed I was really going to 
write a fine essay. 

Then this peculiar change came over me and 
I became stone cold; and all because, as I 
think, I had yielded to the weakness and 


temptation to utter those ill-fated words. At 
first, I thought that I was merely superstitious. 
Then I tried to dismiss it as nonsense. But 
no matter how I argued with myself, I could 
not recall my first enthusiasm. The essay was 
never written. 

The explanation is very simple: I had begun 
with interest and enthusiasm. As I progressed 
with my reading and research work, my interest 
continued to deepen and my enthusiasm to 
expand. Within me was generated a combined 
force of knowledge, desire, scholarship, antici- 
pation. The moment I began to babble about 
what I was doing and was going to do, I 
released some of that stored-up force, thus 
weakening my power to write. Instead of 
using my accumulated energy in writing, I 
dissipated it in talking. In my own mind, I 
had therefore completed the work many times 
— in fact, each time that I told about it. When 
it actually came to completing it, I found that 
the subject had become stale and my interest 
gone. I realized that I was something like 
the foolish engineer who kept blowing the 
whistle while the boiler was trying to get up 
steam, and then wondered why the locomotive 
would n’t start. 

To accomplish any important work in liter- 
ature, a writer must generate and conserve 
enough power so that when it reaches a certain 
point it will naturally result in the actual 
writing. But if he continually wastes it by 
idle talking, he will never write anything worth 
while, and he will end by being a person who 
talks much but does little. Nature, in her 
creative periods, is always secretive and silent. 
You can’t hear the sun rise or the flowers grow 
or the seasons come. It is only when she is 
destroying part of herself — by thunder and 
lightning, earthquakes, wind storms, volcanic 
eruptions, tidal waves — that she forsakes her 
silence and roars. Nothing good can ever be 
written if it is all talked out beforehand. In 
literary work, it is only a half-truth that 
“Silence is golden.” The whole truth is that 
“Silence is achievement.” Inspiration and 
Silence are the two great aids to successful 
authorship. 




















I - The Deductive-Mystery Story 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


(Beginning a series of four articles by this author, each 
dealing with a different type of Detective Story.) 


ERTAINLY the oldest, and probably still 
C the most familiar, type of detective story 
is its deductive form, This was the medium 
of the Old Masters— Poe, Conan Doyle, 
Anna Katharine Green, and the others who 
wrote in the dear naive days before the Great 
War. 

A typical deductive story contains detective 
work without recourse to adventure, sociology, 
or horror as an integral part of the plot. In 
the ideal form our hero is given a certain 
number of clues which he has to follow up 
and interpret correctly. More often than not 
the start of an old-style story was like this: 
“Well, Mr, Holmes, here’s the body and 
there ’s the evidence. Who did it — and why ?” 
The uncannily prescient sleuth would then be- 
gin to examine a long list of suspects and to 
sift the evidence. 

In the old days anything went that was not 
out-and-out impossible. The crudest sort of 
assumptions were never questioned, but ac- 
cepted as gospel by the reader. Perhaps you 
will recall how Sherlock Holmes, when con- 
fronted by a puzzling bit of evidence, almost 
always chose the correct interpretation right 
off the bat? There might be half a dozen 
other obvious explanations for the clue, as 
plausible as or on occasion even more plausible 
than the one Holmes adopted, yet never 
an eyebrow was raised by the _ other 
characters, The readers of that day were no 
more critical; they joined in heartily when 
good Dr. Watson gasped, “Marvelous, Sher- 
lock!” To this the modern writer may well 
retort with Holmes, “Elemental, my «dear 
Watson, elemental.” It is. 

For the benefit of those preparing to write 
a crime story of the deductive type, the follow- 
ing points, I feel, may well be noted before 


they begin. Even very good deductive stories 
do not sell well in serial form, especially to 
the pulps — the mechanics are far too intricate; 
besides, the present-day readers refuse to be 
bothered by even a careful and well-planned 
step-by-step analysis, or by a conversation of 
the “Where were you at 3 A. M. last Tuesday 
morning?” variety. 

Stories of the sort treated in this article 
sell far better in England and abroad than 
they do in the United States ; there is, however, 
an important home audience which still yearns 
for simon-pure detective work. 

In writing the deductive story, the beginner 
must work extra hard to make his characters 
lifelike, dramatic, and interesting in themselves, 
as this will help keep up the reader’s interest 
during the long but necessary periods of 
dialogue and research, Incidentally, this type 
of story calls for more research on the hero’s 
part than any other. The writer should also, 
from time to time, insert action in order to 
avoid monotony, but he should not depend 
upon action to carry his story or to solve the 
mystery. In other words, the sleuth must, 
step by step, interpret the evidence until he is 
able to put his hand on the guilty person’s 
shoulder and say, “I arrest you for the murder 
of Mortimer Throttlebottom.” 

In beginning, it is well to postpone the key 
murder until the third, or possibly the fourth, 
chapter of the book. This gives the reader a 
chance to love or to hate, or at least to know, 
the man who must die later on — he will not 
be then just another corpse with no claim to 
the reader’s emotions, Delay in introducing 


the key killing also gives the writer opportunity 
to plant clues, and to give pointers which can 
be recognized by an intelligent reader. 
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The writer, it seems to me, should always 
be sure that any clue to which he devotes much 
space has a real bearing on the case. Inciden- 
tally, the more dramatic the nature of the clue, 
the better. In other words, it interests the 
reader a lot more to find out who owned a 
Borgia poison ring than to track down the 
owner of a dirty yellow glove. This, of course, 
is an extreme example; but I think it serves 
to illustrate the point. 

Another thing which may be well borne 
in mind is that the sleuth must not appear too 
erudite. It is absurd to assume that a detective, 
no matter how intelligent, would immediately 
recognize a piece of mummy cloth, identify 
the action of a rare drug, or know to a dot 
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what time the shadows of the Pyramids fall 
across the Sphinx —if they ever do. 

Among other don’ts—applicable to all 
types of detective stories, but to this genus in 
particular — is the tendency to go into a long 
dissertation of how the deduction worked, 
after the killer is caught. This is anti-climactic. 
The writer should therefore explain his steps 
as he goes along, and not keep back the explan- 
ations until the end of the story. 

In general, I would say that the deductive 
story is not for the beginner; mechanically it 
is intricate, and financially it is risky. In 
general the novice’s chances of success are 
greater in the mystery-adventure or the horror- 
mystery phases of detective-story writing. 


Nore: Much as he would like to, the author cannot undertake 
correspondence with regard to this series of articles. 





Sales Pointers - by Fred E. Kunkel 


RE are two sides to this writing busi- 
I ness—the writer’s and the editor’s. 
Which side do you lean on? 

It is important to know where to sell manu- 
scripts — it is not difficult to write them when 
you once get the hang of it. With sincerity 
and perseverance the matter of expression will 
come of its own accord. 

Humor is the hardest thing to write, but 
the easiest to sell and the best rewarded, Yet 
the number of humorists, well known and 
otherwise, is so small in number that you can 
count them on your finger tips. Why not 
develop your “funny bone’? There may be 
money in it. 

A manuscript may be good, plenty good 
enough to sell, but it will not sell if not offered 
to the right markets. Success at writing is 
fifty per cent skilful writing and fifty per cent 
knowledge of markets. 

I have yet to sell anything to an editor 
because I know him personally. The only thing 
which induces him to sign on the dotted line 
in the office check-book is to let him see some- 
thing he cannot buy elsewhere. Never have I 


seen his judgment swayed by the fact that he 
could call me “Fred” and I could call him 
“Bill.” Always my sales have been as steady 
if not steadier to men I have never met, whom 
I only know by correspondence. 

Rejections are not always based on the fact 
that the article or story is poorly written. Per- 
haps the theme is out of date or worn thread- 
bare, Perhaps the magazine has just recently 
published something like it. Perhaps it is not 
in line with the editorial policy. Perhaps the 
editor has more of that kind on hand which 
he likes better. Perhaps he has more editorial 
matter than he can use in the next six months 
and yours is just not good enough to catch 
his check-writing fancy or to warrant adding 
your manuscript to his inventories. There are 
many other reasons for rejection, Perhaps 
your idea is better than the story. Your enthu- 
siasm as to its value to some editor may have 
been very much over-rated. Then too, the 
editor may be in a bad humor and see no good 
in anything, much less your manuscript. So 
never let one rejection disturb you. Try that 
same editor again later, 





The Literature of Freedom 


By EDMUND WARE SMITH 
The Managing Editor, National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing 


ECREATION is a by-product of leisure. 
R Thirteen million humans — over ten per 
cent of this country’s population — spend much 
of their leisure in the outdoors, hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, exploring. Thus these sports 
become important from a recreational stand- 
point, and more than ever validate the pub- 
lication of good outdoor magazines. The result 
is a rather specialized outdoor literature — the 
literature of freedom, And there is not enough 
of this to go around! Outdoor writers have 
not kept pace with a general increase in out- 
door interest. Too frequently it happens that 
the gifted writer does not thoroughly under- 
stand his hunting, his fishing, or his camping 
—and frequently enough it happens that the 
greatest outdoor experts will not write, The 
few exceptions are in constant demand, and 
they have written narratives and stories some- 
times worthy of the term “literature.” 

There are, roughly, two kinds of outdoor 
writing in demand by editors of outdoor maga- 
zines. The first is technical — treatises and 
authoritative discussions on the minutie of 
equipment, on rifle and shotgun ballistics, on 
fishing tackle in its multitude, on binoculars, 
cameras, and boats. Each magazine has its 
technical staff. Each technician usually heads 
one “department” — Camping, Firearms and 
Ammunition, Fishing, Boats, Dogs, 

Here is an example of technical writing in 
outdoor magazines. To the uninitiated, it is 
something worse than Greek. It was written 
by Captain Edward C. Crossman, Editor of 
the Gun Department of Hunting & Fishing. 
He is acknowledged to be the nation’s greatest 
authority in his field, 


Firing from Weaver rest on concrete base and 
the fine Titherington barrel, on 52 action, gave 
these results: new load six strings, largest group, 
¥%, ins. on outdoor range, little wind....The 
X-ring is 4 ins. In the same rifle VEEZ Palma 
ran from 4% to % ins. 


Or take as an example Kenneth A. Reid, 
Fishing Editor of National Sportsman: — 


Rods considered are best quality dry fly type 
with skeleton reel seats, A 71, foot 31% ounce 
would take HEH tapered or F level. 


These quotations are probably enough to 
convince the reader that no one save a rifle 
or fly-rod academician should attempt to 
market articles of instruction or technique, in 
outdoor magazines. Besides, nearly all such 
articles are by prearrangement. They least 
concern the writer of the second type, who has 
a general working knowledge of the out-of- 
doors, who knows the smell of woodsmoke, 
the blaze of sunset over a wilderness lake, the 
roar of white water, the flash of a trout in an 
eddy, the curious suspense in the statuesque 
bird-dog on point, and who has a general 
feeling for such roads to freedom. These 
things, and thousands like them, are ingredi- 
ents. Together they are Carcassonne to the 
reader of outdoor magazines, an urbanite eleven 
months in the year, a dreamer about remote 
places for all months but one— when he 
actually goes and does. 


The Familiar 


One of the most successful present-day 
outdoor writers is Charles E. Cox, Jr. First, 
he has a profound respect for earth and sky, 
and their inhabitants. He has hunted and 
fished since boyhood. He owns hunting dogs. 
His descriptions of the smallest episodes be- 
come important, because they are familiar to 
every reader. 

“The first cold sounds came up the back 
stairs from the kitchen...” To every reader 
of outdoor magazines, that sentence of all one- 
syllable words (but one) means the rattling 
of stove lids in a farmhouse kitchen in winter ; 
the dumping of wood in the wood box; the 
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sound of milk pans; a black iron kettle being 
set over the blaze. “A rooster crowed from a 
wagon tongue” is a touch so marvelously 
familiar that readers of Hunting & Fishing 
magazine wrote to say that they liked it. Nor 
are these brief and simple sentences drawn 
from remote wildernesses. They come from 
home, and they mean much, Mark Twain 
could do no better! In outdoor writing, as in 
any other, the appeal of the familiar is per- 
manent — and tremendous. 


The Pioneer Spirit 


‘Boys go camping in a farmer’s back yard — 
and dream of Hudson Bay, the MacKenzie 
River Delta, Great Slave Lake. Boys whittle 
wooden guns which in the mind’s eye are Colt 
revolvers, or Winchester rifles. Boys build 
rafts, and the raft is a canoe on the Porcupine 
River. The packing-case shack is a cabin in 
a clearing, Off the front porch is civilization 
—Faugh! But a half-acre of birch woods 
out back is Alaska! The boys grow up and 
become men, and though the pioneer spirit may 
lie dormant it never dies until the man himself 
is ashes. 

This is the spirit which underlies every 
single word in an outdoor magazine. This is 
why a biographical sketch by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper entitled “Peace River Jim” can trans- 
port men from their armchairs to a place 
called Athabaska Landing which they have 
never seen, but which, like The Pas, or the 
End of Steel, is a kind of hallowed gateway to 
freedom. 

A fine example in writing of this sort of 
universal appeal opens Russell Annabel’s “Five 
Says You Don’t,” a story of far-wandering 
men in Alaska: — 

Ar-o-o-o-m! Glacial night wind whooped down 
Alaska’s Yanert valley, ripping and tearing at 
the cabin eaves. Rain drummed on the sod roof. 
A tin washbasin hanging from a nail outside 
slammed mournfully against the logs. Our Yukon 
stove, freshly stoked, glowed red hot, the soft 


whuf-whuf-whuf of its draft whispering a struggle 
with cold. We were camped in an abandoned 
trapper’s cabin at the mouth of Wolf Creek, 
below one of the best sheep ranges in Alaska 
—high, wild, and ragged. 


“Yukon stove.” “Wolf Creek.” “Abandoned 
trapper’s cabin.” Well, there are three ingredi- 
ents of the pioneer spirit! Jack London used 
them ruggedly in Call of the Wild, Burning 
Daylight, and countless others. 


Outdoor Humor 


Probably the most famous outdoor magazine 
humorist is the veteran Newton Newkirk, him- 
self doleful-looking and sedate, but with a 
remote twinkle always in his black eyes. 
Laughter is a part of the woods. It takes the 
place of movies, radio, bridge clubs, and auto- 
mobile riding There is always a laugh in 
an encounter with a skunk; in a filling of boots 
in a trout stream, a backlash in a casting reel, 
a fly caught in an unreachable cedar-frond 
while the trout feed round about; in the skill- 
ful exaggerations of one’s guide, in camp 
biscuits less edible than golf balls; in a dog 
with fleas more plentiful than his due. 

But it remained for Fordyce W. Brown to 
bring a new note to outdoor humor. He writes 
in Old English, surprisingly sprinkled with high 
modern slang, and with the addition of foot- 
notes, An example is in the beginning of a 
hunting expedition by one of Brown’s charac- 
ters, Ye Seconde Vyce Presydente. Brown 
describes the S. V. P.’s gay departure to the 
hunting field as follows: — 


Then did ye Bigge Shotte laugh most heartylie, 
and did pushe ye S. W. P. out into ye greate 
halle, and did slappe him myghtylie on ye backe. 
And ye S. V. P. betook himself off, smylynge 
like unto ye greate catte of Cheshire, and 
syngynge unto himself, “Get thee along, lyttle 
dogie.” 


Some of Brown’s footnotes particularly 
amuse readers : — 


Skramme: to flee in heade longe fashion, as from 
ye cops. 

Golde Standarde: ye records do seeme to be verie 
vague and of great uncertaintie on ye subject. 
Ye wrytynges and argueynges are as ye blaste 
from ye furnace, and like unto ye hurling of 
ye bulle. 


Good outdoor humor is most valuable, and 
most difficult to find. At least one humorous 
story appears in nearly every issue of every 
sporting magazine — or should. 

















Poetry 


The annual spring flood of outdoor poetry 
begins to arrive around the middle of Febru- 
ary, and persists until late April. On its bosom 
come some six hundred (or so) works, running 
from quatrains to epics. This is a perfectly 
natural phenomenon, of course; but it is also 
curious, because outdoor magazines seldom 
publish verse. However, in early 1932, the 
exception appeared in a long skinny envelope, 
and the editors of National Sportsman sus- 
pended work for a morning to celebrate the 
arrival of “The Ballad of Silver King,” a 
tarpon-fishing poem by John Hume, We felt 
that this gifted newcomer had out-Kiplinged 
Kipling, and we published six of his ballads. 
Here’s a sample, the opening verses of the 


tarpon poem: — 


I can smell the sullen Chagres in the chill 
miasmal dawn 

When the current runs upriver with the tide; 

I can see the egrets breakfasting on teeming 
mullet spawn 

While a ’gator eyes them grimly from his slide; 

I can hear the spillway roaring and a donkey 
engine coughing — 

But today the Great Canal is naught to me; 

For the outboard skiff is waiting and a tarpon’s 
in the offing 

Where the misty tropic river meets the sea. 

Roaring down the narrow channel through 
a jungle cloaked in gray 

Where tthe curtains of the fever mist lie low, 

There’s a silence which before us draws 
portentously away, 

Closing echoless behind us as we go. 

There’s a ribald profanation in our shrill, 
metallic cackle — 

I could rhapsodize about it, did I wish; 

But before we reach the beaches I must 
overhaul my tackle, 

And I never mingle rhapsody and fish! 


Vigor, beauty, warmth of heart, restlessness 
— a dance to high adventure. When John 
Hume died last Christmas, the outdoorsman 
lost a gorgeous minstrel, and the world lost 
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a gentleman whose moccasin 
covered it five times. 


had 


tracks 


So What Do We Want? 


There is a crackling demand for good out- 
door writing. We want first-person narratives, 
accounts of actual hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing trips, so convincingly written that the 
reader will imagine he’s there. When he has 
finished reading, he must want to go and do 
likewise. Above all, the story must be inter- 
esting, accurate in details, authoritative in its 
lore. Outdoor sport has built up its own lingo, 
and its own clannish brotherhood. 

Frequently we are asked if we accept stories 
by women, or about women in sport. Certainly 
we do. One of the best stories of the year 


in Hunting & Fishing was Kathleen Abbott 
Jarrell’s dog story, “The Private Life of Helen 
Maria.” 

With more and more leisure for the in- 
habitants of these United States, more and 
more people turn for their hobbies to the out- 
More people want to read about it. 


doors. 
And more writers ought to write about it! 

Just as the American short story aspires to 
compression and singleness of effect, the best 
outdoor narratives are usually concerned with 
one outdoor activity — a hunting trip, a fishing 
trip, a camping trip. Sometimes a skillful 
writer can blend the three, but not often. 

Each narrative has its purpose — the catch- 
ing of bass; the bagging of wild geese; a 
destination at the river’s end. No hunting or 
fishing episode is unimportant, if it is well 
told. An unusual happening is seldom, for its 
own sake, worth publishing. But a common 
occurrence told in an unusually inviting 
manner is tops! When a reader writes spon- 
taneously to an outdoor magazine, saying 
“Sometimes I wish I could take that trip John 
Tobias took in ‘Dawn Partol’ by Charles E, 
Cox, Jr.,” an editor knows he has a writer 
of good tales. 









N the first page of “Jim Bent, Deserter”’ 
we saw Captain Bent, upon learning 
that his friend Kane had fallen in love with 
the Major’s wife, burst into the lady’s house 
with the demand that she break off the affair. 
What struck us most forcibly about this scene 
was the fact that Bent, evidently the hero of 
the story, was playing a very sorry part in it; 
whereas Mrs. Lane, by the author’s intention 
apparently the villain of the piece, makes a 
strong bid for our sympathy. 

A great deal of tosh has been written about 
reader’s sympathy and poetic justice, until 
these terms have become labels meaning next 
to nothing. They really mean something, 
but what they mean is not at all complicated. 
It is a fact that a story makes better reading 
if the reader can sympathize with, ally himself 
with, some chief character. Most wicked people 
have an alleviating merit or two, most angels a 
vice. The balanced character seems closer to the 
men we see around us than does Little Eva or 
Simon Legree, Great romancers have a magical 
way of enlisting our sympathies for their 
actors, of bringing the tale to a conclusion, 
whether happy or sad, that satisfies everybody. 
They do it without any zealous profession of 
morals and without paying the slightest heed 
to technical labels.” They have no time for 
that. Interested almost exclusively in human 
beings, they are urged only by the impelling 
need to release something about them that is 
hammering to get out, “Don’t preach,” a sage 
critic told Hamlin Garland: “Exemplify.” If 
our present author had felt that urge, he would 

*Conrad (in “Author’s Note” to Typhoon): “In 

everything I have written there is one invariable 

intention, and that is to capture the reader’s 
attention by enlisting his sympathies for the 
matter in hand, whatever it may be.” (In “Auth- 
or’s Note” to The Arrow of Gold): “History 
has nothing to do with this tale. Neither is the 


moral justification or condemnation of conduct 
aimed at here.” 





Il - How Not To Write a Story 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


not have become tangled in a mess of which 
poetic justice demands that his Jezebel catch 
the next train with her paramour and his hero 
be summarily spanked and put to bed. The 
question arises as to what did urge him, 
besides the required theme and his own need 
of escape, In due course we shall discover. 
But to return. Mrs. Lane has just told Jim 
Bent, very properly, to get out. Bent replies : — 


“Not until you have promised me that you 
won't see him again. He promised not to come 
over here tonight and he won't. But later he 
will if you allow him to, and you must not do 
that. Come now Mrs, Lane, can’t you see how 
awful it is? It must be stopped!” 

“As I’ve said before it is none of your business 
and what’s more he is coming over tonight!” 

“Then I will tell the Major!” 


Tattletale! Again Mrs. Lane, supposedly 
that fiend in human form, is perfectly right. 
And where is the Major? And what about 
Kane’s promise, reported by Bent, not to 
come over tonight? These loose threads, con- 
tradictions, and mysteries do not constitute 
suspense. Suspense is of two sorts: physical, 
when we see a character hesitating between 
two clearly suggested courses, both dangerous ;* 
and psychological, a kind of dramatic irony, 
when we see a character, for want of full 
knowledge of the facts that we possess, being 
led into a mess.** Neither sort can exist here, 
for both are dependent on the presence of 
somebody in whom we are interested. True, 
Mrs. ‘Lane has our pity, a negative sort of 
sympathy — but never fear, she is soon to lose 
that, 


*A hungry bear behind him, a precipice in front, 
say. Literature is crowded with examples. 


**Situations in Beowulf (Part I), and She Stoops 
to Conquer will show the development of drama- 
tic irony in English. The character misled by 
partial knowledge need not be sympathetic. 
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Happy thought! Maybe Jim Bent, in addition 
to his other heroic qualities, is a liar. That 
at least would explain matters. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not so. Our 
Jim can do much, but he cannot tell a lie. 

Bent turned to walk out. But his blow had 
struck home, 

“Oh, please, Mr. Bent. Don’t do that. He 
would kill me. Please,” placing her arms around 
his neck, “please promise you won’ t—” 

“So, you damnable cur! You made me promise 
to stay home so that you could have her yourself! 
By God, I'll kill you for that!” Kane stood in 
the doorway, his eyes flashing and his lips 
quivering. 

Hot-cha! We can spare a chuckle at the 
highfalutin’ language, strongly reminiscent of 
“The Poisoned Gumdrop; or the Apple 
Woman's Revenge.” But mirth must not 
blind us to the subtler absurdity inherent in 
the sight of Mrs. Lane, only a moment ago 
furious, now abruptly necking our hero so that 
his friend could find them compromised. 

Naturally somewhat taken aback, 
protests : — 


Bent 


“Just wait a minute and let me explain, old 
man. I was—” 

“Explain Hell! Come on, fight for your dirty 
life, or die like the coward you are!” Kane 
drew his gun. Bent jumped at him and seized 
his wrist. There was a great straining and 
pulling as the gun wavered, pointing first here 
—then there. Finally a loud report. Kane 
staggered back with a bullet in his shoulder. 

“Get out of here. Get out,” he yelled at Bent, 
who, seeing his friend only wounded, was glad 
to have a chance to see the sentinel and explain 
the shot as an accident. 

“Darling,” said Kane, after his assailant had 
left, “I thought you cared for no one else, but 
I suppose it was his fault, and he was forcing 
his attentions. ‘There, there. My shoulder’s all 
right. Just give me a kiss and it will be fine.” 

Thus it went on. Kane, completely overcome 
by Mrs. Lane’s beauty, kept making love to her 
and showering her with kisses for many hours. 


At the risk of letting “something that can’t 
be patched up” “come to a head,’”* we must 
pause to ask a few questions. What is Lieu- 
tenant (What-a-Man) Kane doing with a gun 
while paying a social call? Martial law in 
force, maybe, All right, then, why hasn’t 
Bent got one too? Tit for tat. Friendship, 
even if it ever existed, is dead as Marley. We 
begin to suspect that if Bent had a gun and 
pulled it, Kane would shoot and shoot straight ; 


*See Part I, quotation from “Jim Bent.” 
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and the story, for lack of a hero, would prompt- 
ly end. (What a relief!) But this of course 
would never do, You will, however, find at 
least four more points in this manuscript at 
which, if the natural and the plausible had been 
allowed to occur, all would instantly be over. 

And speaking of plausibility, what about 
that sentinel? Are we back in the turreted 
Middle Ages? Nobody, perhaps not even the 
author, knows; he has given us no specific 
setting to live in. Up to the point quoted 
we have only a door (through which Bent, 
then Kane, enters) and a floor (on which 
‘Mrs, Lane stamps her foot) to disprove the 
theory that these are disembodied spirits 
chatting in the stratosphere. Truly, a story, 
if it is to capture our faith, must happen 
somewhere.” We must have pictures of 
natural things, backgrounds against which the 
persons move. In this respect the short story 
presents a grave difficulty: lack of space. 
Nobody is going to stop to read: — 

Bent plunged into Mrs. Lane’s boudoir. It 
was a rococo apartment furnished in the height 
of luxury— divans deep with satin pillows, a 
small but promising cellarette in the corner, 


and nudes by Whoosis covering the provocative 
crimson walls. 


No... 
details,— seen, heard, smelled, touched, or 
tasted by one of the characters,— slipped in 
here and there as the action progresses, will 
give us verisimilitude without stopping the 
story. By “intensive” I mean significant, sug- 
gestive, Give Mrs. Lane one specific physical 
trait that Bent, entering, could take as a symbol 
of her character — even if it is only a cauli- 
flower ear. Give the room also some small 
but salient characteristic, noted by ‘Bent and 
seeming to say much in brief. The scene would 
come to life. To me the most disheartening 
phrase in the text above is “completely over- 
come by Mrs. Lane’s beauty”— another gen- 
eral term, and a beauty that is utterly uncon- 
vincing because we are asked to take it on 
the author’s say-so, 


But occasional intensive descriptive 


*See Lord Dunsany’s “The Crystal Gates” for 
one that almost fails to meet this test. Many 
of Poe’s tales seem to lack a recognizable earthly 
locale, but compensate by graphic detail. Con- 
trast, with Poe, Hemingway’s photographically 
accurate, though very brief, settings. 





Two other points must be noted here. 

“Kane staggered back with a bullet in his 
shoulder” — did he? By this time we are 
becoming inured to the author’s habit of ram- 
ming his story down our throats without 
recourse to his characters’ senses as aid; but 
even so this sentence gives us a jolt. It is 
safe to say that the writer never had a bullet 
in his own shoulder: if he had, he would 
know that it feels more like a kick than a 
bullet, and that it is difficult for even the 
stricken man to locate the wound at once. 
Nobody present knows where that shot has 
taken effect; so the omniscient author has to 
tell us. By so doing he has preempted our 
cherished privilege of associating his charac- 
ters’ sense impressions with our own and thus, 
with what delightful suspense, interpreting the 
action for ourselves, For excellent sense im- 
pressions of men wounded, contrast with this 
bald statement the end of the duel between 
the marquis and Anthony’s father in the first 
book of Anthony Adverse, the death of Willem 
at the end of An Outcast of the Islands, and 
the death of Jim at the end of Lord Jim. 

Hervey Allen’s phrasing is perhaps the most 
vivid (how he could know and express so 
authentically what a dying man sees is sheer 
magic), but the two examples from Conrad’s 
work are specially interesting. The first illu- 
strates subjective treatment — you are Willem 
in that scene, and, after the shot, his (and 
your) premature assumption that Aissa has 
missed is a triumph of vividness — while the 
point of view in the second is purely objective. 
In all three instances, however, and in every 
one where the action is convincing, the reader 
is a witness to the scene— not an unwilling 
confidant of the author, Bullet in the shoulder 
my grandmother ! 

Review for a moment the different possible 
points of view by which a story can reach us. 
There is the autobiographical method of Henry 
Esmond or of “The Cask of Amontillado,” in 
which material must be confined to the ex- 
periences and thoughts of the protagonist, 
expression limited to his capacity; but these 
restrictions may be relieved, as in Treasure 
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Island, by allowing various important charac- 
ters to take turns telling the story. There is 
the objective metlod,— favorite of Scott and 
Dumas,—in which the omniscient author sits 
aloof, abserving the actions of his characters 
and revealing their inner thoughts to us only 
by implication through their behavior or an 
occasional verb of thinking amounting to 
indirect discourse. And there is the subjective 
method, developed if not devised by James 
Joyce, by which the author actually identifies 
himself with his chief character and, entering 
his stream of consciousness and omitting the 
verb of thinking, tells the story by recording 
the psychological impact on him of action and 
emotion, Obviously each method has its place ; 
it is a matter of choice depending on kind of 
story, material, author’s taste. Katherine 
Mansfield’s psychological studies are certainly 
benefited by maintenance of a single point of 
view ; but the physical-action stories of Richard 
Harding Davis, Kipling, and Sabatini employ 
the objective method with as sure appropriate- 
ness and effect. I do believe, however, that 
if the objective method is used (as here in 
“Jim Bent” it well might be), care should 
be taken at least to keep the protagonist on 
the scene throughout, The grotesque love scene 
between Kane and Mrs. ‘Lane, even if it were 
well written and Jim’s problem had caught our 
sympathy, would only be irrelevant and irri- 
tating, and make the task of getting back to 
the main thread of the story more difficult. 

The nonchalant undergraduate takes that 
difficulty in his stride: — 

In the meanwhile, Bent, completely overcome 
by the accident, paced the floor of his bungalow 
waiting for Kane’s return, Longer and longer 
he waited until finally the door swung open and 


in came Mrs. Lane, confused, excited and com- 
pletely overcome by terror. 


Kane, you recall, was “completely overcome” 
by Mrs. Lane’s beauty. This makes it unan- 
imous... And look: first Bent goes to Mrs. 
Lane; then Mrs, Lane comes to Bent. Perpetual 
motion at last! The story is a third over, but 
we might as well be back on the first page. 
One is reminded of the old adage that a dead 
snake will wriggle till the sun goes down. 


(To be continued) 
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fps is first an opportunity for writers 


whose natural tastes run to appreciation 
of good houses and gardens to write on these 
subjects in collaboration with the professional 
worker ; to interpret him, in other words, and 
to pick out from the mass of information 
available those facts that the reader can most 
readily grasp and appreciate. But — and this 
is important—they must be facts that the 
reader would not perceive by himself. Such 
articles, written according to the canons of 
good writing and endorsed by the professional 
worker or workers who have been interviewed, 
and with illustrative material of a high 
standard, will be read by most editors of the 
magazines in question and accepted if the 
subjects are of current interest and fit into 
the schedules being worked upon. 

Note that modifying phrase, “of current 
interest.”” There are many writers who qualify 
in other respects but who fail to realize the 
importance of timeliness in their material. 
Their mistake is to write on hackneyed subjects 
and to expect the photographs that they supply 
because they are of some merit to carry their 
article through the editorial gates. But photo- 
graphs would have to be more than ordinarily 
good to arouse an editor’s interest in such stale 
subjects as, for instance, wall fountains, 
chimney pots, overmantels. Mark Twain’s quip 
in asking the local postmaster whether he had 
any ‘“‘nice, fresh postage stamps this morning” 
might well be remembered by those tempted 
to write up such subjects. “Nice, fresh over- 
mantels” are rare; but if one is found, that is 
another story. If the author has wit enough 
to recognize it, he will very likely be rewarded. 

Another objection to this photograph method 
of peddling manuscripts is that such illustra- 
tions are usually gathered from commercial 
photographers, many of whom keep a large file 
of assorted subjects neatly classified and ready 
to be whisked out on demand, but who can 
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seldom at the same time give a guarantee that 
they are unused. Now and then a photographer 
will give the published status of his photo- 
graphs, and he is the Abou ben Adhem of 
his tribe. 

A more sure procedure for those would-be 
writers who have also a flare for the unusual 
in houses and gardens — and especially houses 
and gardens that for one reason or another 
have a news value — is deliberately to go forth 
and seek them out. Success here, if accom- 
panied by even a moderately facile pen, will 
make these visitors to editorial offices welcome. 
If they can enlist the interest of a clever 
photographer who will speculate with them, 
sharing success when it comes or rejections 
if they follow, then so much the better. But 
they must choose their photographer, also, with 
wisdom ; for not only must the subjects selected 
be of high standard —the photography itself 
must be more than just technically good. It 
must reflect the tremendous strides that have 
been taken recently in this art. An illustrated 
magazine makes a strong appeal by the quality 
of its photography. Such a magazine exists 
partly to mark current modes in certain well 
prescribed fields, and the method of present- 
ation as well as the matter presented must 
be outstanding. 

In writing the above, I have had semi-tech- 
nical and informative articles mostly in mind; 
but what I have said applies also to descriptive 
and critical articles. I should like to add, also, 
a few more thoughts about such articles, be- 
cause these do present — rather more than the 
purely informative article,—an opportunity 
for skill and grace in writing; for articles of 
this type will be judged by their literary flavor 
as well as by their context. Essential to such 
articles is enthusiasm, Unless the writer has 
a keen liking for, and appreciation of, the thing 
he is describing, he cannot arouse this attitude 
in the reader; and a descriptive article must 


be more than a catalogue of parts and more 
than a series of captions. There is, to be 
sure, a certain logic in an article that begins 
with such a sentence as “We enter the front 
door and are confronted with a striking curved 
stairway, while on the right is the living room 
with its Georgian mantel and on the left the 
dining room with its large sunny bay window” ; 
or “In our first illustration we see thus and 
s0; in our second illustration we come to this 
and that”; but it is a dry logic. The author 
is acting as a perfunctory guide merely, and 
not as a sympathetic interpreter. He obviously 
has no ardor for the subjects he is telling of, 
no sense of dramatic showmanship. In an 
illustrated article the captions for the illustra- 
tions should supplement the text rather than 
repeat it, especially today when space is at a 
premium and all editors like their articles 
short. 

But if enthusiasm must be present, so also 
must restraint. An author who musters all 
his regulars and reserves of words at the first 
call to type proves himself a tyro. Too many 
and two colorful adjectives and similes spent 
on a simple subject are like an overloud 
Klaxon on an Austin car — they herald more 
than the eye can find; and a too limited assort- 
ment of them, used over and over, is like 
a small horn out of order sounding contin- 
uously the same note. There are many authors 
whose manuscripts I have been able to recog- 
ize at once because of a peculiar choice of 
adjectives, which, I must add, were used almost 
without exception inadvisedly. 

Essays on pertinent subjects and articles 
of experience are frequently welcomed by the 
home-building and home-furnishing magazines. 
These, because they may be more personal and 
more creative, should attract the writer who 
wishes to write for writing’s sake. But in 
these, too, the emphasis must still be put upon 
what is said rather than how it is said, for 
thus will the editor appraise the manuscript. 
These articles may, however, bring freshness 
and variety to a magazine, and are acceptable 
for this reason. 

For those who like to reduce advice to a 
table for ready reference, I will sum up what 
I have said, and add a few general points | 
have not had space to say, in a few do’s and 
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don'ts. If these offer help in crashing any 

editorial gates, I shall rejoice; and I will end 

on a note of encouragement by saying that all 
editors like to find new writers. 
Do's 

. Send neatly typed manuscripts, double- 

spaced and carefully proof-read. 

Make yourself familiar with the kind 

of material customarily used by the 

magazine to which you are sending 
your article, and send only those sub- 
jects within its field. 

. Adjust the length and tone of your 

article to those the magazine has shown 

preference for. 

Be sure your information 

hundred per cent correct. 

Write clearly and concisely. 

. Remember that most illustrated maga- 

zines are niade up three months in 

advance. 

Remember that all magazines want new 

material and fresh points of view. 

. A letter written in advance to the 
editor, asking whether the subject you 
intend to write upon would be of 
interest, may save the expenditure of 
some energy; but no editor will buy a 
pig in a poke. 


Don’ Ts 


is one 


. Don’t send articles on subjects that 
have been recently published either by 
the magazine in question or others in 
its field. 

. Don’t write on hackneyed subjects. 

Don’t send articles unaccompanied by 

illustrations if they are required. 

. Don’t send photographs that are not 
technically good or that have been al- 
ready published. Those 8’x10"in size 
are usually preferred. 

. Don’t send a sheaf of articles at one 
time. 

. And, finally, don’t take rejection slips 
too seriously. Very often they mean 
only that the subject doesn’t fit the 
schedules under consideration. 


(See Market List, page 212.) 





Twenty Years Out of College 


By A MEMBER OF THE CLASS OF 1914 


O doubt the title will suggest to you a 
N woman in her early forties settled in 
her own home with growing children about 
her, trying to solve the problems of their 
training and upbringing in the complicated 
world of today, and interesting herself in 
public questions and public life in an endeavor 
to do her part in setting standards and up- 
lifting the masses to higher planes of living — 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 

Or, perhaps, our woman of twenty years 
experience in real life is unmarried and in 
the midst of her career —artistic, social, or 
altruistic. Her bent is established, and her 
foundations laid with the trial of twenty years ; 
and, if she is to show marked success in any 
line, the world is beginning to know it. 

The experience I wish to describe is quite 
different from either of these, In the first 
place, add thirty years to our woman’s age. 
Instead of fiinishing college in the early 
twenties she graduated in the early fifties. Her 
children were grown at the time, in fact were 
in college with her. She had some experience 
of trial as to her “life work” before she settled 
down to a steady vocation —in fact she took 
two additional degrees before she decided 
exactly what she wanted to do, which was a 
certain specialized type of teaching. To sum 
up her decades, she earned three degrees in 
her fifties, taught all through her sixties, and 
now in her seventies is keen and alert for new 
fields of venture, I might add that she would 
still be teaching in her chosen line but for an 
arbitrary rule retiring teachers at a fixed age. 
She is as well and vigorous in mind and body 
as she has been during her eleven years of 
teaching. You say all this is unusual? Perhaps, 
but I am concerned that it may be less unusual ; 
that other women deprived of college advan- 
tages in youth may avail themselves of later 
opportunities, and find the life enrichment 
which has come to me — for I am writing of 
my own experience. 

I had always coveted a college education, 
but circumstances were against it. I worked 


my way through high school, teaching in 
country schools and going to school alternate 
terms, This was no light strain, as I received 
very small pay for my teaching and felt, when 
I did go to school, that I must do two terms, 
work in one. After completing high school, 
I secured a fair position for those times, and 
began working and saving for college. Three 
years of the struggle and | broke down in 
health. I had not only overworked — and 
in those years I was not very strong — but I 
had deprived myself of sufficient recreation 
and health-giving play. It took about two 
years of time and all of my savings to regain 
my health, and then the young man said he 
thought we had “waited long enough.” I 
decided he was right, as he had no home and 
we were both getting into the late twenties. 
I have never reversed my opinion on that 
subject. 

My fourteen years of married life were 
happy and busy ones. With a limited income 
and the habits of thrift I had acquired in my 
girlhood I did not only most of my housework, 
but also a large part of the sewing for the 
family — making over adult garments for the 
children, to save expense. When I see women 
now buying nearly everything ready-made for 
their children, I think what a boon it would 
have been for me to have had such a privilege. 
This constant busyness kept me from doing 
much reading or indulging in other cultural 
pursuits which I craved. Yet I never lost my 
interest in those things; | made the most of 
every advantage which came my way, and 
never gave up the sense of loss at missing a 
college course. 

When I was left alone with two children 
to care for and to educate, and a need to add 
to my small income, I thought of various things 
I might do, or special classes | might start, 
if I had only had the training. A sympathetic 
friend remarked, “It would n’t pay you to go 
to college now, you are too useful a woman 
as you are.” She has since acknowledged her 
mistake, I could have gone back to teaching 





in the public schools, but the home demands 
on my time seemed too heavy for that ; besides, 
soon after my husband’s death, I passed 
through a series of illnesses and operations 
which further depleted my strength and my 
finances. 

When I moved to a college town to educate 
my children (because it was evident we could 
live more cheaply together than separately) I 
doubted very much if I were able physically, 
mentally, or financially to take a college course. 
I managed to pull through in all three ways. 
Incidentally I might add that I gained Phi 
Beta Kappa honors, which answers the 
second of these doubts. Physically, I was 
just recovering from my last operation and 
was not able to do anything the first semester. 
The second semester I began with two special 
courses as a try-out. From that time on I 
gained in strength and the benefit of my 
hospital experience was evident, During the 
rest of my college course I enjoyed the best 
of health. 

Being two women, a home-maker and a 
student, was no light undertaking. It required 
concentration, careful management in the use 
of time and energy, and a strict system for 
work and rest, all of which I worked out 
quite successfully. I had no frantic nights of 
study until one or two A. M. as in my high- 
school days. No matter what the emergency of 
lessons or tests the next day, I seldom missed 
my regular bed-time hour of ten o'clock ; and 
with such a heavy schedule I rarely indulged 
in any social affair beyond that hour. In this 
way I had my regular sleep and rest. With 
such conservation of strength, my working 
hours were more effective, and I saved time 
in the end. I would not allow myself to be- 
come uneasy or excited — “nervous,” some 
of my schoolmates would have said — over an 
especially difficult lesson or severe examination, 
I learned to do the best I could every day with 
no worry. To people who asked “How do 
you do it?” I used to reply “By banishing three 
words from my vocabulary: can’t, nerves, and 


worry.” Perhaps this discipline of keeping my 


poise and my health under a heavy strain was 
one of the most valuable acquisitions of my 
experience. Anyway, it has stood me in good 
stead ever since. 
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Financially we all worked together, I bought 
a house larger than we needed for ourselves, 


and we rented rooms. We took care of our 
house and did our own laundry work. Not 
all our meals were taken at home, as | felt 
that the young people needed the associations 
of the boarding halls. I had to use some of 
our principal before we were through with 
college expenses for three of us, but still we 
had something left to begin on. From a purely 
financial point of view my college work has 
paid me a good dividend, 

The year of my graduation I wrote an 
account of my experience and submitted it to 
a prominent magazine for women. It was 
returned with the editorial comment, “It is too 
unusual, Few women could and fewer would 
do what you have done.” Another editor of 
an equally prominent magazine sent me a check 
for forty dollars for the article, but, so far as 
I have been able to learn, he never published 
it. I did not take the magazine regularly, | 
kept close watch of it for several years and 
never saw my article. Letters of inquiry to 
the editorial staff brought no reply. Did this 
editor, also, conclude that my experience was 
“too unusual”? Why should I worry? I had 
my forty dollars. But it was just that point 
—that I felt such experience need not be un- 
usual — about which I was concerned. I was 
no peculiar person. What I had done many 
another woman could have done, with equal 
opportunity and desire, and I wanted to en- 
courage them to try. Much as I needed the 
money I would rather have reversed the situa- 
tion: given the editor the forty dollars if he 
would publish the article. 

What did my four years’ college course and 
the three years of subsequent study which 
went into my two additional degrees do for 
me? As much as they would do for a younger 
woman, I am inclined to think, if not more. 
I met my college problems with a mature mind 
and a fair understanding as to what I was to 
gain, Twenty years of testing has convinced 
me that the gain was great. This study widen- 
ed my horizon and enlarged my vision. It 
gave me new interests. I have had an opportu- 
nity to render a service wider and more vital 
than I could possibly have performed without 
this training. I am better prepared for old 
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age because of all this experience, When I 
see women of my age trifling over a bit of 
embroidery, a new bed-quilt pattern, or the 
latest neighborhood gossip, women whose 
conversation is largely about what they have 
to eat or the rheumatic pains in their knees, 
I am thankful that I have some other thoughts 
to occupy my mind. 

Now what shall I do? Our present economic 
order says that a woman of seventy must retire 
as far as any public positions are concerned, 
and friends are advising my taking a well- 
earned rest. Yes, I have earned the rest; but 
I do not need it. I have learned how to take 
care of myself and have preserved much vigor 
of mind and body. I have the ability to do 
steady, systematic work day after day, inter- 
spersed with judicious relaxation or association 
with others. With me life has not been “‘fret- 
ting itself threadbare.” 

The fabric has kept in fairly good repair, 
and remains for more years of service. And 
I am entering upon a time of dreams coming 
true. 

What woman has not had her secret desire 
for the occupation she would prefer if circum- 
stances were only a little more favorable? 
Perhaps her heart is set on artistic things, or 
administrative, or philanthropic. So I have had 
my hidden dreams all these years, my particular 
heart’s desire of what I should like best to be 
and to do. Even as a little girl, when I was 
announcing to my family and my playmates 
that I was to be a teacher, deep in my heart 
was the thought “If I could, I would rather 
be an author than anything else.” Real literary 
ability is sure to express itself, I have heard 
people claim. If so, it may be indicated that 
I have no such ability ; and yet I verily believe 
that, had I been less practical, I might have 
been a writer of some consequence. I never 
could neglect a home duty while I slipped 
away by myself, absorbed in romance, or refuse 
the certainty of a salary in teaching for the 
uncertain income of a writer, 

As it was, I squeezed some writing into my 
busy life. I wrote articles and dramatic 
exercises of use to teachers, and composed 
poems while my hands were busy with house- 
work, I can show a fair-sized scrapbook of 
my published articles. Always, however, 
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writing was secondary to other work —a rarely 
indulged hobby, as it were, As a girl I used 
to envy Jo in Little Women because she 
could retire to her attic den: I always had 
dishes to wash or a baby brother to tend. 
But now, in my seventies, | may write all I 
please. And when “genius burns” it will not 
be quenched by a cloudburst of practical duties. 

You may say, “It is too late: literature, like 
music, needs a lifetime of practice.” Grant 
this: but grant also that 1 may begin, and 
have the opportunity to gain whatever profi- 
ciency the years may vouchsafe. Robert Louis 
Stevenson said, “To travel hopefuliy is better 
than to arrive.” 

Perhaps there never has been a harder time 
than now. Magazines and newspapers have 
suspended, or reduced their contents; and 
with smaller incomes perhaps everybody is 
trying to write, “But what few ventures I have 
already made have not been altogether dis- 
couraging. Several of my poems have been 
published recently. A drama for the church 
school came out at Christmas time, and a short 
story has been accepted. White wings are out 
seeking their fortunes, so that the daily mail 
is an event for me. Suppose I should receive 
more return slips than checks; suppose you 
who read this may never know my name as 
an author ; is not my time as well occupied as 
it would be in cutting bright prints into tiny 
bits and then sewing them together again? 

Best of all, I expect to escape a frivolous, 
querulous, selfish old age, I and my typewriter 
will have some real work to do, and I shall 
need much reading along the line on which I 
am working. I expect to be happy because | 
am busy, and busy because I am happy. 

I should like to say to other women, in 
their seventies or eighties or in any other 
decade: Keep your hobbies, hold fast to your 
dreams. Never think you are too old to under- 
take your cherished desires. Don’t be resigned 
to someone’s chimney corner, 


Travel hope- 
fully, clear to the end of the journey. Let us 
say to the years, as Edwin Markham said to 
his, in 80 Songs at 80 :— 


I laugh, and lift hands to the years 
ahead. 
“Come on! I am ready for you!” 





The Western Story Today 


By EDMUND COLLIER 
(The Associate Editor of West) 


N the last four lean years we have seen a 
I hundred magazine titles disappear from 
the news stands and another hundred take their 
places, Rates are still low, but the markets 
are there, and we are all asking ourselves 
which ones to shoot at. 

Of the specialties, stories of the West liave 
long been one of the three biggest markets. 
That they will continue to occupy this position 
during the much-hoped-for recovery of business 
seems obvious. To arrive at this conclusion it is 
not necessary to consider the fundamental psy- 
chological significance and release inherent in 
stories of gun-shooting men on_ horseback. 
Nor need we stress the made-to-order escape 
medium of a land in which respect for individ- 
ual freedom amounted almost to religion, and 
in which the restraints of law, convention, 
prejudice, and artificiality were at a minimum. 
It is only necessary to observe the performance 
of Western fiction on the market. 

Stories of the West have been popular ever 
since there were white men out there to send 
back reports of mighty adventures that were 
a continual accompaniment to frontier life. We 
now are aware that many of these early articles 
were quite as much fiction as the most lurid 
and unconvincing that have been printed by the 
least sophisticated of our modern pulps. But 
they “took,” and increased in popularity until, 
over twenty years ago, the first magazine to 
publish Western stories exclusively was started. 
Their popularity continued to increase in book 
form, in slick paper magazines, and in pulps 
until it reached its height in 1926 when 
Western magazines were thicker than flies. 

Though this horde decreased to some half- 
dozen struggling titles at the low point of the 
depression, Westerns are now flocking back 
onto the stands in great numbers. At present 
there are twenty that deal exclusively with 
Western fiction; there are also several general 
pulps that publish a fairly high percentage of 
Westerns, and the slick paper magazines, all 
of which take Western stuff in moderation. 


In addition to this big magazine market, 
books of Western fiction are in fair demand, 
and historians and writers of non-fiction are 
frantically garnering the first-hand accounts of 
old-timers who lived through the exciting 
frontier days. To the writer’s mind the best 
of these non-fiction books are far more exciting, 
interesting and stimulating to the imagination 
than straight fiction, but they are hardly within 
the scope of this article, which aims to direct 
the professional or semiprofessional writer 
who is considering whether or not to start 
specializing, or to continue to specialize, in the 
Western field. 

Such a great variety of markets is open to 
the writer today that there is little if any need 
for anyone to write a type of fiction in which 
he has little interest or chance of success; so 
some consideration as to who should write 
Westerns is in order. Briefly, any writer who 
gets a kick out of contemplating the great 
Western epic is a potential success in that field. 

Provided that an author has this first 
essential —a lively natural interest in things 
Western — and is properly equipped with the 
general tools of the fiction writer’s trade, what 
chance has he of competing in this field with 
others — established or not? Must he be a 
Westerner — or is it a handicap to know too 
much about the West? We have heard writers 
as well as readers say that most of the Western 
fiction produced is turned out by ‘“‘fiction 
factories” whose knowledge of the West is 
limited to watching the sunset from a New 
York skyscraper. We have heard them say 
that they could reel that stuff off by the yard 
if they wanted to. On the other hand, we have 
known authors too timid to try their hands at 
Westerns because they felt that they did not 
have sufficient knowledge of background and 
detail to write acceptably. 

Unquestionably a man who has been born 
and bred in the West, or at least has lived there 
for many years, and particularly a man who 
has been born and bred as a cowboy, has a big 






































head-start on anybody else. He has a fund of 
detail and background and a first-hand ex- 
perience with character that it is quite impos- 
sible to get from reading — incidentally it 
would amaze the layman to discover how large 
a proportion of Western fiction is written by 
this class. If you will go to the nearest news 
stand, pick up the first Western magazine that 
takes your eye, and inquire as to the back- 
ground of the authors, you need not be 
surprised if you find that at least two out of 
three are or have been cowboys or ranchers. 
But to be born and bred a Westerner is not 
by any means essential. Let us take for 
illustration four of the most successful writers 
of Westerns appearing in current magazines. 
One, probably the most prolific, lives in 
Florence, Italy. Though he makes his living 
—a living that would look good to many a 
banker— from writing almost exclusively 
Western pulp-paper fiction, his poetry occas- 
ionally appears in such magazines as Harper’s. 
His knowledge of the West is very limited, 
and to little, if any, extent first hand. The 
things he makes horses and cattle and cowboys 
do cause anyone who knows his stuff to groan 
with despair. But this writer has a facility in 
dramatic synthesis and an easy-reading rapid 
style that amounts to genius, And he has an 
unusual ability to bring characters to life. 
Though this man has reached the top in the 
business of writing Western fiction, and has 
stayed there for many years, it would be a 
fatal error for anyone handicapped by his 
woeful ignorance of authentic detail, and lack- 
ing his other extraordinary qualifications, to 
attempt to follow in his footsteps. Another of 
these top four was born and raised as a cowboy, 
and lives today on his own ranch. He knows 
the life of a cowpuncher as intimately as 
anyone can know it, Though he lacks the 
facility as a writer that characterizes the first 
man, we believe that his chances of continued 
popularity are better. A third, though he 
started his career as a newspaper cartoonist, is 
the son of an old-time Montana sheriff, a man 
who was known as the best shot in his state, 
and who typifies all that is heroic in the history 
of the West. This author does not live on a 
cattle ranch, but he lives close to cow-country 
and some of his vacations are spent punching 


cattle. The fourth of these writers is not a 
Westerner, but he has made a trip or two to 
the West and has pursued a detailed and 
enthusiastic study of Western history and the 
technique of pioneering. He is a Western fan. 

Just as at the top of the field we find four 
different kinds of background, so you would 
find, if you were to continue your study on 
down the line, about the same proportion of 
men who know their detail either from actual 
experience or from reading and study, or who 
don’t really know it at all. We believe, how- 
ever, that with the public acquiring greater 
knowledge of the West through travel, 
through the rodeos that are becoming one of 
our major national sports in the East as well 
as in the West, and particularly through the 
numerous books of Western history that are 
being published, the need for authentic back- 
ground is more likely to increase than diminish. 

If, after reading the above, an author is 
convinced that he wishes to take a fling at the 
Western fiction market, how shall he go about 
it? For the purposes of this article it has been 
thought best to ignore both the book and 
slick-paper fields. Most Western novels that 
appear in book form have first appeared 
serially; and, increasingly, Western writers 
who make the high-paying smooth-paper 
magazines have first served an apprenticeship 
in the pulps. 

If you want to sell you must, at first any- 
way, concentrate. Within the Western field as 
well as any other, each magazine is as indi- 
vidual as the personality of its editor. Though 
the differences are not in all cases obvious, 
they nevertheless exist, and it will well repay 
an author to study the personal likes and dis- 
likes of the man to whom he wishes to sell his 
wares, As we stated before, there are twenty 
exclusively Western magazines now on the 
stands. Five of them print love stories only. 
These vary as to the proportions of love and 
action required, as do the other fifteen. In 
passing we might state that if there has been 
any change in the policy of the Western maga- 
zines during the depression, it is evident in a 
more favorable attitude toward the inclusion 
of some love element. While before the de- 
pression any love except as plot-thickening was 
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enough to put a story out, today the “action- 
Westerns” even go so far as to take some short 
stories with love interest and to use girls on 
their covers, 

Having decided to specialize, the writer 
should read, or at least examine, all the maga- 
zines on the stands and select the one that 
strikes the most responsive chord within him. 
He should then read several copies of this 
magazine. This is the commonest advice of 
editors to authors, and though it probably leads 
as many authors astray as it helps out, it is 
none the less important. 

Authors have a miraculous capacity for 
reading a magazine and then selecting for a 
model the worst story in it. The author must 
always keep in mind that an editor buys the 
best things he can lay his hands on at the 
time he has to schedule an issue, and more 
often than not what he gets is woefully short 
of his ideal, 

It is the habit of some writers, when they 
get in a pinch, to pick up a magazine, examine 
one story, and then write something as nearly 
like it in tone and handling as they can. This 
often results in a single sale or several sales, 
but has little permanent value. The best thing 
that an author can get from a study of a 
special market is the individual point of view 
of the editor toward his material and an indi- 
cation of the scope of stories he uses. 

Read several issues and use as your criterion 
what you consider to be the best stories of the 
bunch. Don’t be deceived by superficials. 
Don’t think that just because a story is cram- 
med with action that action is necessarily the 
fundamental characteristic, or that because it 
has a well-rounded plot that plot is all you 
need to sell that editor. Westerns have some- 
times been classed as “plot and action” maga- 
zines, but the men who have made the biggest 
and most permanent successes have done so 
because of an understanding and knowledge of 
human nature, an ability to bring characters 
to life, and a feeling for, and knowledge of, 
their subject. Their ability to handle plot and 
action has been only a secondary factor — but 
please do not infer that plot and action are not 
desirable, and usually essential, to success in 
the Western field, 


Having decided which magazine is to be the 
target for your immediate aim, your next con- 
sideration concerns what you are going to 
write about. The material available to the 
writer of Westerns is extraordinarily varied, 
dramatic, and at the same time comparatively 
easily come by. But success of any perman- 
ence and extent requires thorough study — at 
least a general knowledge of the whole West- 
ern scene, and a detailed knowledge of some 
special angle or locale. 

A cowboy, or other person, living in the 
cow-country, has only to study and talk to the 
old-timers he knows to get plenty of fresh 
material; but he has to keep everlastingly re- 
freshing his mind and enthusiasm, and he 
should acquire a rounded idea of the whole 
history of his locality. If he does the same 
for the West as a whole, by so much will his 
stories be enriched. One who is not living in 
the West, on the contrary, should look over 





the entire scene first and then select one parti- 
cular aspect to deal with in detail. To begin 
with, he should read a good history of the 
West to get the general background. Then, he 
can find in some near-by library all the 
material he needs to start him on a most ex- 
citing journey of exploration, 

The scope, in time, of the Western story 
extends from the days of the Spanish explor- 
ers to the present — or conceivably the future. 
Geographically it includes everything from 
Mexico to the North Pole, from the Alleghen- 
ies to the Pacific Coast. While most Western 
stories take place somewhere between northern 
Mexico and Alaska, the boundaries have more 
to do with types of occupation than with space. 
If a story were sufficiently outstanding, an 
editor of a Western magazine might even go 
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so far as to admit South American gauchos, 
Arkansas mountaineers, Minnesota lumber- 
jacks, or Kentucky pioneers of the Daniel 
Boone type, 

While the cowboy at his work and the prob- 
lems of the cattle industry form the backbone 
of all straight-Western magazines, stories of 
the Texas Rangers, the Canadian Mounted 
Police, the golden days of Nevada, California, 
Dakota,.and Alaska, both the Southern and 
Northern oil booms, the salmon fisheries, the 
United States Forest Service, trapping, trad- 
ing, Indian fighting, buffalo hunting, the build- 
ing of the railroads, the lusty life of the 
lumber and construction camps, and other 
subjects too numerous to mention go to give 
the Western story its endless variety and 
glamour. 

The first-hand stuff in all these subjects is 
so dramatic that an author exaggerates only to 
his own disadvantage. There is more drama to 
be created in presenting things as they actually 
happen, or might have happened, than in embel- 
lishing a story with doubtful events; and in 
your study of the West you will come across 
hundreds of amazing facts, made to order for 
working into fiction, 

For instance, do you know that up to old 
Spanish days it was the custom of the Don 
Cossacks to come across the Bering Straits and 
down into California on raiding parties? Do 
you know that twenty-nine Texas Rangers 
under Captain McNelly cleared the Border of 
five thousand organized Mexican and American 
outlaws after the United States Army failed 
to do it? Do you know that as late as the 
turn of the century the Northern cattle barons 
and the small cowmen and settlers engaged in 
a bloody fight— the Johnson County War — 
in a pitched battle from which the hired army 
of the barons had to be extricated by the 
U. S. Cavalry? Do you know that there is a 
gold rush going on right now in the Western 
United States which involves some thirty 
thousand prospectors, most of whom are 
making’ a living, and that the boom towns are 
in places operating just about as they did in 
the “days of °49’’? 

Most Western stories, however, deal with 
the cowboy and his work. They are laid 
(roughly speaking) between the Rio Grande 


and the Yellowstone, between Abilene, Kansas, 
and the Rocky Mountains. In time they range 
(also roughly speaking) between the Civil War 
and the above-mentioned Johnson County War. 
But dates are not mentioned. Stories are 
handled as though happening in an indefinite 
time, to give a greater feeling of immediacy. 
They are based on what William McCleod 
Raine describes as “the greatest pastoral move- 
ment of the world’’—the trailing of millions 
of cattle from Texas north, first to the boom- 
ing Colorado mining towns, next to the West- 
ward-building railroads, and finally to the 
fertile Northern ranges. This tremendous 
stream of cattle, driven by Texas cowmen and 
cowboys, met the stream of Easterners heading 
West — prospectors, merchants, gamblers, dry 
farmers, trappers, settlers of all kinds, and 
of course Indians and soldiers. This meeting 
and mingling —in a practically lawless land 
—of Southerners, Yankees, and Indians forms 
an unsurpassed breeding-ground for drama; 
and this great movement, more than anything, 
is responsible for the tremendous and continued 
popularity of Western fiction 

One could go on indefinitely with just such 
suggestive historical material, but the long and 
short of it is that any story from an Indian 
fight to a tale involving airplanes is meat for 
the Western story specialist, and no one need 
ever lack for material, 

Now comes the great question of how to 
handle this material. Westerns do not demand 
any special technique. A good story is a good 
story whatever the locale, and the basis of all 
most easily salable stories is character. If 
there is one thing that a fiction writer has to 
learn it is never to forget character! Start 
with character, and make character motivate 
your story throughout. 

Apply this to the Western field: there are 
heroes in every aspect of Western pioneering 
and development, prototypes that satisfy with 
perfect efficiency the reader’s natural inclination 
toward hero-worship — Kit Carson as a scout, 
General Miles as an Indian Fighter, Captain 
McNelly as a Texas Ranger, Dick Steele as 
a Mounted Policeman, Colonel Goodnight as 
a cowman, John Wesley Hardin as a lovable 
outlaw. 


(Continued on page 223) 
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ITHIN the brief space allotted, the 
\\ endeavor will be to outline some impor- 
tant phases in placing your outdoor material 
with this specialized group of magazines. Pos- 
sibly you may have overlooked this class, or are 
unfamiliar with present conditions and require- 
ments, and so have neglected to utilize these 
worthy markets, even as a side line. Fiction 
unquestionably offers considerably more in the 
way of remuneration and attainments, yet to 
the active writer the outdoor field extends 
opportunities not elsewhere obtainable. 

Heavy competition, coupled with a restricted 
outlet for disposing of manuscripts, resulting 
from the depression, has made it more difficult 
of late to secure ready acceptances and top 
rates. However, any article or story of really 
excellent quality, containing valuable and 
interesting information, will eventually reach 
its goal and bring at least some compensation. 
Knowledge of the writing craft gained from 
intercourse with fiction markets will stand you 
in fine stead, for you have the proper fore- 
sight and foundation of mechanical requisites 
to satisfy the editors, Material is the thing to 
consider. Your chance of “breaking the literary 
ice” in this branch of the art is equal to that 
of anyone already having succeeded, providing 
your work meets the standard, for new names 
constantly appear on the pages of these period- 
icals. 

In a type of production where actual places, 
persons, incidents, and habits of animals and 
fish necessarily must be described, extreme 
precaution against ambiguity and inaccuracy 
is imperative. Consequently, you should have 
had some intimate association with outdoor 
life—camping, fishing, hunting, canoeing, 
hiking, woodcraft, or winter sports — upon 
which to rely in furnishing authentic material. 
This, together with an appreciation of nature 
and acute powers of observation, qualifies you 
to write convincingly and show a knowledge 


Selling to Outdoor Magazines 


By MORTIMER NORTON 


of your field, Alert readers quickly spot undue 
exaggerations or faking, and resent statements 
that do not harmonize with the qualities of 
good sportmanship, Many, “set” in their opin- 
ions, delight in checking up the unwary writer 
making an occasional slip or advancing an 
impracticable theory. 

One of the main problems is to become 
acquainted with the copy desired, the style 
used, the particular object, and the coterie of 
readers of each individual market. You may 
naturally think that national outdoor maga- 
zines are issued for sportsmen as a whole. 
This is true generally ; but some have a specific 
leaning towards trappers, for instance, and 
those in rural districts; others appeal more 
to the “average” outdoorsman of moderate 
tastes, found principally in small cities; and 
finally there are those having numerous wealthy 
club members on their subscription lists, These 
different groups call for appropriate “slanting,” 
which results in a varying scale of payment, 
depending upon the magazine and the range of 
the article. These circumstances may be re- 
vealed by glancing at the requirements of the 
publications themselves.* It may be said that 
all accept hunting, fishing, and camping 
material. Also it should be remembered they 
advocate conservation policies, 

Photographs are a cardinal factor toward 
selling material in this field. Indeed, scarcely 
ever is an article placed without them, They 
must relate directly to the copy, give striking 
views (action, mostly), be clear and glossy 
prints, and generally post-card size or 
larger. The writer ordinarily takes his own 
pictures, so a suitable camera is a necessary 
part of the equipment. Illuminating discourses 
on this subject have appeared in magazines 
for writers, so it need not be dwelt upon here. 

Another significant fact is that these period- 
icals habitually publish their stories and articles 
seasonably. The diverse kinds of fishing, for 


(*See Market List, page 213.) 


example, except ice fishing, are featured from 
spring until fall. Manuscripts concerning this 
sport, together with those on camping, canoe- 
ing, and so on, should be submitted from 
November to May. Autumn is the closing 
period for hunting tales and winter activities. 
Since the scope is nation-wide (except for a 
few local magazines, or those pertaining to 
the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts), they must 
run material depicting every region of the 
country and uphold an extensive variety. 
Therefore, none care to overstock with copy 
from a definite locality, or on a special topic. 
This situation decreases the possibilities of 
your offerings being accepted, even though 
they are satisfactory as to merit; but if you 
feel your stuff is good, keep on trying. 

In this day, when brevity is the keynote 
and competition so sharp, it is essential to 
cram your accounts to the limit with valuable 
data, especially with new ideas. Articles made 
indispensable through originality and content 
will always sell. These should be expressed 
in swift, easy, plain, first-person style, in as 


few words as possible without sacrificing 
quality. While stories (non-fiction “tales” or 
“yarns”) primarily entertain, they must be 
vibrant with lively action, have sustaining 
dramatic influence, and culminate in an impres- 
sive climax, And that demands skill to ac- 


complish! Humor, too, is a saving element; 
it lubricates the dry recital of commonplace 
events. ‘Suppose you have participated in a 
colorful fishing excursion. Aside from the 
technical requirements just mentioned, the 
successful outdoor story should embody such 
points as exact setting and time of the outing; 
detailed notation of the tackle and methods 
used in luring a certain species of fish to net; 
a brief description of the catch. The inclusion 
of these goes far toward winning editorial 
favor. 


Sales are augmented by gripping the atten- 
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tion in the opening paragraph — indeed, in the 
first sentence, precisely as in fiction, Swing 
into the action at once, or present an unusual 
occurrence. In the conclusion — your final 
plea for future audiences — create an emotional 
“pull” which leaves the reader eager for more 
of your work. This may be done by a vivid 
portrayal of your spectacular battle with an 
enormous muskellunge— in which it either 
ultimately gains its freedom through craftiness, 
or is captured after nearly escaping. Prac- 
tical articles maintain interest by an informal 
style and the injection of excerpts from first- 
hand experiences afield. A carefully selected 
title also gives an advantageous lead. 

Secondary, but important, origins for mate- 
rial are the many admirable outdoor books 
(found in libraries or your bookstore), depart- 
ments of magazines, interviews with prominent 
sportsmen, tackle and gun catalogues, visits to 
factories, advertisements, and recourse to note- 
books filled with clippings. These are exceed- 
ingly fine supplements to your own knowledge 
of the wilderness and its mysteries. This does 
not mean, of course, to copy in any way the 
material studied —ideas will be suggested 
which may develop into original articles that 
otherwise would not have been composed. 
Therefore, if ambitious, buckle down to some 
fruitful research. 

While this limited group of magazines may 
not offer the rich rewards of some other, it 
does furnish outlets for scripts not elsewhere 
marketable. Zane Grey and Courtney Ryley 
Cooper do not disdain this opening for their 
outdoor adventures. Monetary gains, though, 
are not the whole matter. The chief benefit 
to the jaded scribe is that it draws him to 
mountain, lake, or seashore for a restful 
change. Here may be gathered at leisure use- 
ful data that later enable him to utilize a field 
well worth the consideration of every versatile 
writer. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 





The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query Tue Writer, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The American Home — 244 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Non-fiction. Payment 
on publication. 


Arcadian Life—— Sulphur Springs, Texas. Otto 
Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Monthly. 50c a year; 10c 
a copy. Short folklore “nuggets.” Very little 
fiction. Six of seven short poems of pastoral 
nature used in each issue. Payment for prose, 
%,c to Yc a word on publication; no payment for 
verse at present. Contributors should get ac- 
quainted with the magazine. All manuscripts are 
carefully read, but only real merit is rewarded 
with acceptance. 


The Architect — Forbes Publishing Company, 
509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Quarterly at 
present. $4.00 a year; $1.00 a copy. Architectural 
articles, 1500 to 2500 words. Payment: $6.00 a 
column, on publication. Not in market for articles 
until fall. 


Arts and Decoration — 578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Miss Ruth Pickering, Chairman, Board 
of Editors. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 35c a copy. 
Ideas on modern interiors and industrial design. 
No fiction and no verse. Rate of payment by 
arrangement, on acceptance. 


Better Homes and Gardens— Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 
a year; 10c a copy. This magazine is published 
for gardened-home families in cities, towns, and 
suburbs. Articles on how to plan, build, furnish, 
and care for a home and how to care for a 
garden. Length, 1500 to 1800 words. No fiction, 
fashions, or beauty aids. No poetry except for 
special purposes, such as a frontispiece or special 
article. Payment, 2c a word and up; paid imme- 
diately on acceptance. 
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Canadian Homes and Gardens — 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. J. Herbert Hod- 
gins, Editor. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
Articles must be all-Canadian and strictly to the 
house and garden slant. Approximately 2,000 
words. No fiction and no verse. Payment, ap- 
proximately le a word, on publication. 


Country Life — 244 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Monthly, 
$5.00 per year; 50c per copy. This publication is 
interested in articles on all phases of country 
living: architecture, interior decorations, gardening, 
sports, ete. About 2500 words. No fiction; no 
verse. Payment on acceptance; rate varies. 


Flower Grower — Calcium, New York. Madison 
Cooper, Editor. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. 
Notes, comments, and articles by real flower grow- 
ers, with pictures if possible. No long articles 
wanted. Limit, 1000 to 1500 words, less if pos- 
sible. No fiction. No verse. No fixed rate of 
payment, but very modest honorarium only. Over- 
stocked at present. 


The Garden Magazine — Forbes Publishing Co., 
509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 
a year; 25c a copy. Articles on gardening topics. 
Photographs. Payment, $4.00 a column, on pub- 
lication. Now in market for material. 


The Gentlewoman— 615 West 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Marion White, Editor. Monthly. 25c 
a year; 5¢ a copy. Stories with real heart appeal 
and emotional action—of interest to the home 
woman in the small town; 8000 to 5000 words. 
Does not use non-fiction nor verse. Payment ‘4c 
a word, on publication. 


Good Housekeeping — 57th St., at 8th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. William F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25¢ a copy. Short love 
stories — preferably young love. Articles are 
usually written on assignment. Two or three 
stanzas of verse with emotional appeal. Payment 
on acceptance; no set rate. 


Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 50c a copy. 
Fiction written from a sophisticated viewpoint, 
up to 5000 words. Overstocked on verse. Does 
not use non-fiction. Payment on acceptance. 


House and Garden — 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Richardson Wright, Editor. Monthly. 
$3.00 a year; 35c a copy. Articles on landscape 
architecture and interior decoration. Payment 
according to article, on acceptance. 


House Beautiful Combined with Home and 
Field — 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Beach, Editor. Monthly. $3.00 a year 
(United States), 35c a copy. Articles on building 
and construction, decoration and furnishings, and 
gardening. No fiction. No verse. Payment 2¥c a 
word; on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal — Philadelphia, Penna. 
Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 
10¢ a copy. Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words; no short- 
shorts. Non-fiction, 2000 to 5000 words. Verse 
must be short. Payment on acceptance. 
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New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. J. 
G. Watson, Editor. Bi-monthly. 60c per year; 5c 
per copy. Fiction needs small; an occasional short 
story, and serials. Limited amount of nature 
verses. Non-fiction needs are taken care of editori- 
ally or by special arrangements. Payment: about 
middle of the month following the month in 
which material is used. This is a publication for 
rural New England; educational and instructive in 
farming principles and care of farm home. 


Popular Homecraft —737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. L. Day Perry, Editor. Bi-monthly. 
$2.00 a year; 35c a copy. Need step-by-step des- 
cription of construction of articles in wood, metal, 
leather, etc., with pencil drawings and _ photo- 
graphs. Payment on publication. No fiction. No 
verse. 

Woman’s Home Companion — 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Short stories; 
not more than 6000 to 7000 words. Serials: 60,000 
to 80,000 words. Non-fiction: 1600 to 3000 words. 
Very little verse. Payment on acceptance. 


SPORTING AND OUTDOOR MAGAZINES 


The American Field—222 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. This is a weekly journal, printing 
mainly short articles on hunting dogs. Hunting, 
fishing, and natural history featured more abund- 
antly in season. The betterment of sport is stres- 
sed rather than a commercial attitude. A high-class 
style is employed, best discerned by perusal of 
sample copies. Payment at the end of the month 
after publication; rate varies. 


American Forests — 1713 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Monthly. $4 a 
year; 35c a copy. Articles on trees, forests, forest- 
ry, outdoor recreation (fishing, hunting, hiking, 
camping, mountain climbing, etc.), lumbering, true 
experiences, exploration, etc. Limit, 2500 words. 
Some verse (no payment). Stories must be facts 
or based on facts, and well presented in a popular 
style. They must move fast and be well illustrated. 
This is not a scientific magazine. Payment, 4c a 
word and up, on acceptance. Overstocked with 
fiction at the present time. . 

The American Rifleman — 816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. 
Monthly. $3 a year; 25c a copy. Technical 
material: hunting, gunsmithing, etc. No verse nor 
fiction. No fixed rates of payment, average about 
le a word, on publication. Considerably over- 
stocked with material at the present time and 
accepting very little. 

Animal Life—11 St. Albans St., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Mrs. F. E. Bevans, Editor. 
Monthly. $1 a year; 10¢ a copy. Animal stories 
and articles, 700 to 1500 words. Payment from 
$3 to $10 an article. Manuscripts not returned 
unless accompanied by envelope and Canadian 
stamps. 

Beach & Pool — 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Earl K. Collins, Editor. Monthly. 25c a 
copy. Articles prescribed by editor and purchased 
only by advance order. It is very unlikely that 
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an unsolicited manuscript would fit the immediate 
monthly need. No verse. Payment on acceptance. 

Field & Stream — 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Monthly. $2.50 a 
year; 25c a copy. Non-fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Good photographs as illustrations. Verse rarely 
used. For prize contests, see magazine. Payment, 
le a word and up, on acceptance. 

Fishing Gazette — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. J. E. Munson, Editor. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year; 25c a copy. Publishes articles dealing with 
the commercial fisheries of the United States. Uses 
neither verse nor fiction. Payment at the rate of 
le a word; after publication. General comments: 
“Strongly recommend correspondence with editor 
prior to submission of material. Very little ma- 
terial being purchased.” 


Fur-Fish-Game — 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. Monthly. Outdoor 
subjects, stressing trapping, fur farming, boating, 
medicinal roots, historical sketches of Western 
pioneer days, and occasional nature topics. Limit, 
2500 words. Payment, 4,¢ a word, on acceptance. 
Now overstocked. 


Golf Illustrated — 425 Fifth Ave. New York, 
N. Y. A. W. Tillinghast, Editor. Monthly. $5 a 
year; 50c a copy. All material, fiction, non-fiction, 
and verse, is on golf. Limit, 1000 words. Payment, 
15th of month of publication. 


Golfer and Sportsman — 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Virginia Safford, Editor. Monthly. 
$1.50 a year; 15c a copy. The editor says, “Most 
of our manuscript needs are filled by regular con- 
tributors. Occasionally we buy material — short 
sophisticated verse, but no fiction and few articles 
that are not on assignment basis.” 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper — 386 South Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Usual outdoor subjects, stressing 
trapping, fur farming, boating, medicinal roots, 
historical sketches of western pioneer days and 
occasional nature topics. Limit, 2500 words, largely 
contributed by interested readers. Now over- 
stocked. 


Journal of the Outdoor Life —50 West 50th 
St., New York, N. Y. Philip P. Jacobs, Ph. D., 
Editor. Monthly. $1 a copy; 15¢ a year. All 
fiction and articles must deal directly or indirectly 
with tuberculosis or be of interest to tuberculosis 
patients. Also uses scientific material. Limit, 3000 
words. See also Prize Offers and Awards. 


Motor Boat — 63 Beekman St., New York, N. 
Y. Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Monthly. $2 a 
year; 20c a copy. Practical articles on various 
phases of boating. The editor says articles “must 
be written by experts as we go to practical boat 
owners who want to know how to do things. This 
is a very poor market for the writer who is not 
either a naval architect, a boat builder, or a boat 
owner.” No fiction; no verse. Rate of payment 
varies with writer’s professional standing. 

National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing — 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Edmund 
Ware Smith, Managing Editor. Both magazines 
published monthly. National Sportsman: l0c a 
copy, Hunting and Fishing, 5c a copy. These two 
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publications want lively, informally told stories 
and articles, with the democratic spirit of the 
open spaces prevailing, 1000 to 1500 words. No 
fiction. Payment, lc to 4c a word, on acceptance. 


Nature Magazine — 1214-16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor. 
Monthly. $3 a year; 35c a copy. Non-fiction: 
popular, illustrated natural history. Limit, 2500 
words. Buying little in view of overstock. No 
verse; no fiction. le to 2c a word, on acceptance. 
It is advisable to query and to look at the maga- 
zine before submitting material. 


Outdoor Life — Mt. Morris, lll. Harry McGuire, 
Editor. Hunting, fishing, camping narratives and 
articles, from 2000 to 3000 words, with photo- 
graphs. Very little verse. The editor says, “Our 
authors must be sportsmen. Mere market writers 
seldom make the grade with us. Fictional, con- 
versational manner in any narrative will kill it 
for us. We want actual, practical details such as 
sportsmen are interested in.” Payment average 
between lc and 2c a word, on acceptance. 


Power Boating — Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. John G. Robinson, Editor. Monthly. $2 a 
year; 25c a copy. No fiction used. Verse seldom 
used. Technical and semi-technical articles on 
power boats and marine engines, equipment, navi- 
gation, naval architecture, etc. 1500 to 5000 words. 
This magazine is devoted 100 per cent to owners 
of power boats and is primarily interested in 
articles of an informative character for the 
practical owner. Payment approximately Ic a 
word for practical articles, on acceptance. See 
also Prize Offers and Awards. 


Sports Afield — Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. P. K. Whipple, Editor. Monthly. $1 a year; 
l5c a copy. No fiction; no verse. Action stories 
of actual fishing or hunting trips, accompanied by 
a good selection of photographs. Payment Ic a 
word, on publication. 


The Sportsman — 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard Ely Danielson, Editor. Monthly. $4 a year; 
50c a copy. This magazine is staff-written except 
for such articles as are requested from known 
experts on various fields of sport. Not in the 
market for fiction or verse. Payment, 15th of 
month following publication. 


The Spur — 515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Adams, Editor. Monthly. $4 a year; 50c a 
copy. Non-fiction: sport, travel, and personalities, 
but usually on order. No fiction. Verse on fashion- 
able and sport life (overstocked just now). Pay- 
ment varies according to circumstances. 


Sunset Magazine— 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
A. Callahan, Editors. Monthly. $1 for 2 years; 
10c a copy. No fiction. Only “how-to-do-it” ma- 
terial relating to homes and gardens of the West 
is acceptable. Some short verse used. This pub- 
lication buys material from Western contributors 
only. Payment, le a word up, on publication. 


Turf and Sport Digest — 511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. 
Monthly. $3.50 a year; 35c a copy. Fiction: turf 
and racing stories only: 3000 to 5000 words. Stories 
must be authentic as to detail and of human 
interest. Careers of nationally known turf con- 
nections, etc. Non-fiction: all statements must be 
accurate; 3000 to 5000 words. No verse. Payment 
*%,c a word, on publication. This publication re- 
commends that all writers not familiar with its 
needs secure copies of the magazine and study 
types of material used before submitting manu- 
scripts. 


WESTERNS 


Action Stories and Frontier Stories — 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. John F. Byrne, 
Editor. Published every other month. $1.25 a year; 
20c a copy. Convincingly written, rapid-moving, 
well-plotted stories of action and adventure all 
over the world, including the old West and an 
occasional detective-mystery yarn. Short stories, 
3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 words. Does 
not use either non-fiction or verse. Payment at the 
rate of lec a word, on acceptance. It is suggested 
that an author read the magazine at which he is 
aiming his stories. 


Complete Western Book Magazine and Western 
Novel & Short Stories Magazine — News stand 
Publications, Inc., 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Ward Marshall, Editor. Monthly. $1.75 a year; 1l5c 
a copy. Stories with action and fast-moving plots 
that appeal to the intelligent, adult reader; some 
love interest. Novels of about 70,000 words; short 
stories, from 3000 to 7000 words; short stories, 
from 3000 to 7000 words. Occasional articles on 
little known facts of the old West. No verse. 
Payment, le a word, on publication; also better 
rates on arrangement. 


Dime Western — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Monthly. 10c¢ a copy. 
Emotional, dramatic stories of the old West; must 
have authentic Western “feel”; good characteriza- 
tion and sound motivation. Novels, 18,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; short stories up to 
6000. 


Lariat Story Magazine — 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John F. Byrne, Editor. Published 
every other month. $1.25 a year; 20c¢ a copy; 
This publication uses stories of the West only. 
Short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
12,000 to 15,000 words; novels 25,000 to 
30,000 words. Does not use either verse or non- 
fiction. Payment, le a word, on acceptance. It is 
suggested that an author read the magazine before 
submitting material. 


Pete Rice Magazine —79 Seventh Ave. New 
York, N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories 
of the West, both old-time and modern, with 
action predominating; can cover almost anything 
so long as the atmosphere gives a good Western 
impression, and the story leaves the reader with 
a pleasant thought of a story worth while. Length: 
2000 to 6000 words. 
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Star Western — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Monthly. 1l5¢ a 
copy. Emotional, dramatic stories of the old 
West; must have authentic Western atmosphere 
with good characterization and sound motivation. 
Short stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000; novels, 18,000. 


Western Trails — 67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Monthly. $1.50 a year; 
l5c a copy. Western action stories with strong 
woman interest. Short stories, 6000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 words. Occasionally uses short articles 
of the West, and humorous verse of cowboy life. 
Payment, le to 2c a word, on publication. Decision 
on all manuscripts within ten days. 


Standard Magazines, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y., publish the following magazines 
which use Western material: 


Thrilling Adventure: Short novels 20,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000 to 12,000 and shorts up to 6,000 words. 
Fast-moving, exciting all-action stories — always 
American heroes. Lead novels must have foreign 
locale. Shorts and novelettes all over the world, 
including the good old U. S. A. Use Western 
shorts every issue and occasional pseudo-scientific, 
but must be especially good. Bring out the 
atmosphere and characterization in terms of action. 
Strong, virile plots required. Woman interest 
almost nil. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
l5c a copy and published every month. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories: Short novels 20,000; 
novelettes 8,000 to 10,000, and shorts up to 6,000 
words. Fast-action glamorous Western romances 
from the cowboy’s angle, with decided love interest 
and heroine actually helping hero throughout the 
story. No modern appurtenances wanted — and 
no historical Westerns that can date the story. 
Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 15c a copy 
and published bi-monthly. 


Thrilling Western: Short novels 20,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000 and shorts up to 6,000 words. Swift- 
moving action thrillers from the very first page. 
Western life from every angle — but no modern 
or historical background wanted. No love interest 
—but girl is not barred from story. Writers who 
know their West only need apply. Leo J. 
Margulies, Editorial Director. 10c a copy and pub- 
lished every month. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


Formal, 505 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Charles Van Cott, Managing Editor. This pub- 
lication, to be issued monthly, starting in the fall, 
will cover the fraternity and sorority field of the 
United States. It is in the market for satire, 
humor, short stories of 2000 words or less, clever 
poetry and cartoons. While the magazine will be 
essentially for the members of Greek-letter 
fraternities throughout the country, there will be 
sufficient editorial latitude to permit use of sophis- 
ticated material, generally done in a light, breezy 
manner. Contributors are invited to submit ma- 


terial, enclosing self-addressed envelope and return 
postage. Payment on liberal basis, according to 
merit. 


Four Arts, 1875 East 63rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is looking for good articles on music, drama, art 
and writing; length, 150 to 2500 words. “Tell 
How” articles for either student or teacher. Arthur 
L. Purtill, Editor, says that “for the present, pay- 
ment for material will be slight.” 


Id Est, 13341, Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. This publication is devoted to the interests 
of professional beauty culture, from customer 
viewpoint. The publisher writes as follows: “We 
are eager to secure articles and fiction of origin- 
ality and literary merit for our house organ, 
“Id Est”....At present we do not need material 
dealing with beauty culture. We need articles 
and fiction of no more than twelve or fifteen 
hundred words, of a type that will be of interest 
to both men and women. Our only requirement 
as to topic is that it be of general interest and 
not in conflict with our aim—the promotion of 
beauty culture theory and practice. Our usual 
rate is one-half cent a word.” 


The Literary Workshop — The Writers Labor- 
atory Guild, 229 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Edward A. Sand and Richard C. Sidon, Editors. 
Price, 15¢ a copy. This is a publication for student 
writers in colleges and universities, as well as a 
means whereby new writers may receive recogni- 
tion in the literary world. It uses short stories, 
features, poetry and book reviews. 


The New Humanist, 105 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Harold Buschman, Editor. Bi-month- 
ly. $1 a year; 20c a copy. A journal of ideas, 
representing in a broad way the liberal and 
humanistic developments in America. Articles and 
poetry expressive of a critical and creative quest 
for human fulfillment in the here and now. Limit: 
not over 2500 words for articles; 28 lines for 
poetry. Payment is not possible at this time. 


R-S Publications, 2217 N. E. 42nd Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon, are entering the magazine field with 
a magazine, name temporarily withheld, and are 
in the market for manuscripts of preferably 3000 
words, by beginning writers. The editor, H. F. 
Howard, says, “We will accept a good story, 
regardless of slant.” 


Scientific Progress, 310 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D.,- Editor. 
This publication reports on all current findings 
in general science, chemistry, medicine, biology, etc. 


Tempo, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
is a monthly magazine sponsored by The Music 
Education League, Inc. Miss Isabel Lowden, Ed- 
itor, writes in part: “This is an independent maga- 
zine, of an educational nature for the general 
reader who wants to know more about music. 
Its articles are not technical and each issue 
contains not only a great deal of information 
on various musical subjects, but entertainment 
for the reader....This is not a trade publication 
and it has a definite ethical policy.” 
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NEW OFFERS 


The Berkeley Playmakers, 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif., announces its Eleventh Annual 
One-Act Play Competition. $25 for the best 
original one-act play submitted; $10 for the 
second best. Plays must be original, not adap- 
tations, and not hitherto produced. They are to 
be submitted without the author's name; name 
and address to be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
bearing only the name of the play. If return of 
manuscript is desired, a stamped addressed 
envelope must be enclosed. An entrance fee of 
one dollar must accompany the manuscript. All 
plays, whether accepted for production or re- 
ceiving prizes, remain the property of the author. 
The Playmakers reserve the right to first produc- 
tion. All plays must be received not later than 
September 1, 1934. Authors wishing to compete 
should communicate with Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, 
Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
offers $3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest. There are four classes in the Contest, 
the division being made on an “amount-spent” 
basis. In each class are 29 prize-money winners. 
First Prize in each class is $200; Second Prize, 
$100; Third Prize, $50; Fourth Prize, $25; Fifth 
Prize, $20; Sixth Prize, $15; Seventh through 
Eleventh Prizes, $10 each; and Twelfth through 
Twenty-ninth, $5 each. Topping them all is the 
most important prize—the national sweepstakes 
— $1,000 for the best of all the contest entries. 
This Contest is for home-improvement projects. 
In brief, the conditions are as follows: just as 
soon as you have sent an entry blank, take, or 
have taken, a photograph or photographs of your 
home or of the part which you intend to improve. 
When you have completed your improvements take 
photographs showing the changes you have made. 
Then write a letter, not more than 300 words, 
describing the improvements that have been made. 
This Contest closes December 31, 1934. Address 
your entry to the Better Homes Contest Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces the annual Elberta Clark 
Memorial Prize for a nature poem not exceeding 


72 lines. First Prize, $10 for the best poem, and 
two Prizes of $5 each for the next best. Submit 
anonymously, with name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Only one poem to a contestant; no 
manuscripts returned. Closing date, November 1, 
1934. Address Anna Mary Moon, 1000 Oak St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Gentlewoman, 615 West 48rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 


Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N. Y., is running a Short Story Contest 
in which some use of Christmas Seals is made. 
Address the publication for details of the Contest. 


Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y., 
has a monthly contest for amateur naval architects, 
in which the prize is a free course at Westlawn 
School of Yacht Design. 


Power Boating, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A Cruise Story Contest each year. Cash 
prizes totaling $300. Must be stories of actual 
cruises during 1934. Conditions will be announced 
July Ist. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press —8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1935. See May Writer, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Wrrrer, 


Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 3rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 81, 1934. See May Writer, 


Bookfellow Prize Offers— 1223 E. 58rd St., 
Chicago, Ill. The Life Members offer a prize of 
$50 for a one-act play by a Bookfellow. Contest 
closes October 1, 1984. 

Bookfellow J. Breckenridge Ellis offers a prize 
of $50 for an original short story written by a 
Bookfellow. Contest closes September 15, 1934. 

The editors of The Step Ladder offer a prize 
of $10 for the best poem published in their maga- 
zine during 19384. See May Waiter, 


The Circle — 430 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y. 
Circle $5 Prize for best poem in each issue. 

October-November Quatrain Contest, 1934 — 
Prize of $10, divided into a first prize of $5, a 
second of $3, and a third of $2. Contest closes 
September 15, 1934. See May Writer, 


The Clifton Arts Club — Miss Janet Grant, Hon. 
Secretary, Dramatic Section, 15 Vyvyan Terrace, 
Clifton Park, Bristol 8, England. Eighth Contest 
for original short plays. First Prize, £5 5s. od. 
Second Prize, £2 2s. od. Special Prize for the best 


poetic play. Contest closes July 1, 1934. See 
May Writer, 
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Dodd, Mead and Co. — 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, and Cassell & Co., of London. Prize 
of £1000 or its equivalent in dollars at the rate 
of exchange at the time of the award. Contest 
closes September 1, 1934. See March Writer, 


Doubleday, Doran Co.— Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author 
who has a story published in the magazine Story. 
Closes November 1, 1934. 

Golden Galleons Press— Lawrence, Long 
Island, N. Y. $500 Prize Letter-writing Contest 
in connection with the publication of the “Auto- 
biography of a Suicide.” An explanatory leaflet 
will be mailed to all prospective contestants on 
request. Contest closes July 1, 1934. 


Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. See 
May Writer, 

O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 


The Instructor—F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. The Instructor is conducting a 
Descriptive Travel Contest in 1934, and for the 
second year a “Better Teacher” Travel Contest. 
Both contests close October 15, 1934. See April 
Writer, 

The International Mark Twain Society — 
Webster Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 for out- 
standing letter on subject, “The Best Living 
Biographer of my State, and Why.” Length limit, 
600 words. Closes September 1, 1934. See Feb- 
ruary Writer, 

International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Contest closes November 30, 1934. See January 
Writer, 


The Mark Twain Association — Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
works. Closes October 1, 1934. See February 
Writer, 


New Vanities — Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California. $750 Short-Short Story Contest: 19 
Prizes from $100 to $200. Contest closes June 15, 
1934. See May Writer, 


1934: A Year Magazine — 721 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. $25, $10, and ten yearly sub- 
scriptions for a short story. Length 5,000 ‘words. 
Contest closes July 1, 1934. See January 
Writer, 


The Philadelphia Manuscript Club — Jay Harri- 
son, Contest Editor, 706 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Short Story Contest: First Prize, $10; 
four honorable mentions, plus subscriptions to 
Kosmos. Poetry Contest: five book prizes. 
Contests close June 30, 1934. See May Writer, 


Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd.— 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. (England). £200 Prize for the best 
original novel submitted before June 30th, 1934. 
See April Warrer, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PRIZE CONTEST 
AWARDS 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis is pleased to 
announce that the $250 prize for the best play 
submitted to its Third Annual Play-writing Contest 
has been awarded to Robert Wallsten of New 
York City for his play, “Tom Jones.” The play 
will be produced during the 1934-35 season. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, announces that its Sixth Annual 
Contest for the best letter on the subject, “The 
Greatest Living Novelist of My State, and Why,” 
has been won by Paul B. Winston of 1700 Crotona 
Park East, Bronx, New York. Mr. Winston’s 
letter was on Robert Nathan of New York, the 
author of “One More Spring.” 
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Volumes for the writer’s \bookshelf 


Book Reviews 





Tue Writer will send post free to any reader on 
receipt of the price any of the following books. 


Short Story Technique. By Stewart Beach. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. $2.00. 


Stewart Beach, now editor of House Beautiful, 
was graduated from the University of Michigan, 
where he specialized in English and was admitted 
to the Phi Beta Kappa. Later he taught classes 
in the short story at New York University and 
under the Massachusetts Extension Board, collab- 
orated in at least two novels, and acted as 
Managing Editor of the Independent and of the 
Outlook. He is now workig on a novel of his own. 

In “Short Story Technique” he has given a care- 
ful analysis of the principles that govern this form. 
For instance, “the short story in a nutshell: one 
visualizes....one wants to find out how....” 
Again, in talking about the ending, “It is as final 
as that conclusion of the Fairy Stories: ‘And they 
lived happily ever after.’” 

Mr. Beach’s chapter entitled “The Mechanics 
of Suspense” is especially valuable, since few text 
books enumerate the steps required to “flog the 
reader’s interest to its highest pitch.” Other 
important chapters cover Construction and Charac- 
ter; and he concludes with one on Preparation 
and Marketing of the Manuscript. An appendix 
contains two fine stories by Henry Seidel Canby 
and Wilbur Daniel Steele, carefully analyzed. 


Editorial Writing. By M. Lyle Spencer, Ph. D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Comppany, 1924. 
$2.00. 


The day of great editorial influence is over. No 
longer do men like Greeley, Dana, Bryant, or 
Bowles sway large and vital sections of the public 
consciousness. Two main factors have brought 
about this partial eclipse of an important journal- 
istic function: the necessity for speed in newspaper 
production, and the increased education and en- 
lightenment of the average reader. Furthermore, 
the function has been usurped to some extent by 
others, the column-writer and the cartoonist. 
Walter Lippman can hardly be called an editorial 
writer, but he enjoys a bigger following than most 
of them; and among the vast group reached by 
the comic syndicates Little Orphan Annie un- 
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doubtedly rouses a deeper, more lasting moral 
conviction than the best editorials of the New 
York Times. 

Nevertheless editorials have their place today. 
If you would cultivate the effective presentation 
of ideas or try your hand at molding public 
opinion, air a plausible bias or seek to establish a 
brilliant individualty, then this is your field. A new 
“cause celebre” has appeared in the last four years 
to motivate your philippics, panaceas, exhortations; 
there is nothing like a great national crisis to 
breed editorial writers. 

“Editorial Writing” was prepared to make avail- 
able an exposition of the principles involved: the 
ethics, policy, and practice of the profession. It 
is a textbook by an authority, M. Lyle Spencer, 
President of the University of Washington, who 
has used the plentiful experience of his own and 
many other lives to fill this volume. An appendix 
contains many actual editorials by way of illus- 
tration and to amplify a text that deals compre- 
hensively with this phase of writing. 


Prometheans. By Burton Rascoe. New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons. $2.75. 


Without too frequently knuckling down to his 
audience, Rascoe familiarizes the works and 
character of nine literary men of diverse periods: 
Saint Mark, Petronius, Lucian, Apuleius, Aretino, 
Nietzsche, D. H. Lawrence, Dreiser, and Cabell. 
Strange bedfellows, you will say, especially from 
the viewpoint of chronology. Burton Rascoe 
calls them Prometheans because they defied “the 
fearful gods and brought mankind the gift of 
fire.” 

The reporter’s gift for graphic prose is easily 
spotted. Rascoe served for years on newspapers 
in Chicago and New York. He left college (to 
work on the Chicago Tribune) because, he said, 
“it was interfering with his education.” Even in 
those early days he was an intensive reader of 
assorted classics. “Readers questioned his taste 
and his judgment,” says Harry Hansen, “but never 
his learning.” 

Ninety per cent of “Prometheans” is serious 
writing, although occasionally you will come across 
such a sentence as: “Apuleius, having learned 
Aristotelian rhetoric and neo-Platonism in_ the 
academies, was still athirst for knowledge and 
shot his wad (or most of it) learning the hocus- 
pocus of the priesthood.” And, again, in the 
pages on Nietzsche, “Nevertheless there is in Nietz- 
sche a great deal of fustian and whistling in the 
dark.” Of Dreiser, he says, “In their youth, 
Rousseau and Dreiser were temperamentally 
alike. Both were sensual and passionate, yet 
frustrated, awkward, and diffident.” His chapter 
on D. H. Lawrence is as clear as a bell, an 
unbiased explanation of what Lawrence, with his 
available equipment, was trying to do. 

Frequently Rascoe, just to show what he can 
do, has seizures when he uses words large enough 
to delight the most ponderous glossographer. But 
for the most part, like the second Promethean in 
his book (Lucian), Rascoe avoids being literary 
and writes “as people talked.” 
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Flashes from 
Articles in 
Magazines 


A LITERARY EXPERIMENT 
By Aran Devore 
(Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly by permission ) 


N writing, as in any other business, there is 

the necessity for middlemen and agents, whose 
function it is to smooth and facilitate the relation 
between producer (writer) and buyer (editor). 
These go-betweens are customarily known as lite- 
rary agents, but also by a variety of other names 
such as authors’ sales representatives, manuscript 
placement services, literary market bureaus, and 
so on. There are a great many of them. The work 
is agreeable to the critical mind, not too arduous, 
and frequently lucrative. In addition to the 
marketing of manuscripts, it may include other 
professional services such as the criticism, revision, 
correction, and typing of manuscripts. 

Within recent times the United States has be- 
come a nation of writers. It is filled from coast 
to coast with grocers’ clerks writing the Great 
American Novel, taxicab drivers inditing poetry, 
miners scribbling away at a Proletarian Pan. 
Today it is not only the writers who write; every- 
body writes. In consequence of this comprehensive 
Literary Surge, there has come into being an 
enormous army of new persons and firms calling 
themselves literary agents. Their advertisements 
do not appear in the well-known magazines, but 
they have burgeoned by the score in the “little” 
magazines, the here to-day and gone to-morrow 
publications, and in the Writer's Gazettes and 
Writer’s Monthly Helpers which have popped into 
precarious existence almost as quickly. A typical 
advertisement may run something like this: — 


Turn Your Resection Siirs Into 
SUBSTANTIAL CHECKS 


Editors are looking for new material, new 
authors. We open for you the door to the 
Editorial Sanctum! If you have been getting 
rejection slips, it does not necessarily mean 
that you lack literary ability. Probably your 
manuscript just needs a little polishing, a 
little revision, to make it salable. Send your 
MS. to us TODAY for a reading. We have 
helped thousands; let us help YOU. 


I had been seeing advertisements like this for 
several years, ever since the dawn of the every- 
man-a-writer era, and for as long a time I had 


been consumed with curiosity about the adver- 
tisers. It puzzled me to know how on earth they 
subsisted. For surely no writer, however callow, 
would be lured by such bait. Never had I met 
anyone who had actually responded to such an 
advertisement. 

One day I talked to Lee about it. Lee is a 
young friend of mine who has had a brief period 
of newspaper work, and has been for years a 
small-salaried job holder in the clerical department 
of a large, nationally circulated magazine. 

“Lee,” I said, “who in the world would send his 
manuscripts for criticism to Mr. Oskar Hirsch- 
baum of Hemlock, Ohio? I see Mr. Hirschbaum’s 
advertisement, month after month, in half a dozen 
of the slapdash periodicals, so he must do some 
business. But he has absolutely nothing to recom- 
mend him. His advertisement says, ‘My clients 
are selling their manuscripts,’ but the only specific 
case he adduces is that of a client who has sold 
a story for forty dollars to the pulp magazine, 
Spook Shadows. It would be fascinating to know 
just how these schemes are worked out.” 

“In that case,” said young Lee at once, “why 
not experiment, and find out for ourselves?” 

“You mean...” 

“Yes,” said Lee. “Why don’t we start a Literary 
Criticism Bureau or an Author's Aid Association, 
or what not, and just see what comes of it?” 

And that is how it started. On the spot we 
concocted a name for our organization: The 
Leevoe Literary Syndicate. This had a rather 
absurd sound, but no more ridiculous than dozens 
of the “firms” engaged in the same business. We 
mulled for a long while over the wording of our 
announcement. From the first it was decided that 
we would be exceedingly select and sniffy in our 
attitude. Instead of advertising raucously, we 
would emulate more closely the legitimate literary 
agents. We would merely send out handsomely 
printed “announcements” of the formation of the 
firm. In its final form, our statement read thus:— 


The Leevoe Literary Syndicate will handle 
a limited number of manuscripts for enter- 
prising writers, and will attend to all details 
of revision, editing, criticism, and marketing. 
Why send your manuscripts to unknown 
agents when you can procure the services of 
two such distinguished figures in the literary 
world? All manuscripts will receive the per- 
sonal attention of Carlisle Lee and Alan 
Devoe. Mr. Lee is on the staff of one of the 
largest literary journals in America. Mr. 
Devoe is too well known to require introduc- 
tion; you have doubtless heard his books 
discussed over the radio. Terms for criticism: 
Prose, $2 per thousand words; Poetry, 10c 
per line; Novels, $25. Other terms, for revision, 
etc., will be arranged through correspondence 
with the client. In case of marketed manu- 
scripts, a fee of 10 per cent will be charged. 


We laughed loud and delightedly while com- 
posing this. The little touch about my books having 
been discussed over the radio was Lee’s master- 
piece. I had written a very modest volume which 
had been published some six months earlier and 
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had attracted a practically nation-wide apathy, 
but it had been discussed over the radio. Some 
commentator on a minor broadcasting company’s 
staff had apparently liked the book, and had 
chatted about it for perhaps two minutes. So that 
part was true. And Lee was on the staff of a 
great literary journal. On the clerical staff, to 
be sure, but what of that? In the sense that I am 
a contributor to English as well as to American 
magazines, I am internationally known. Not quite 
as well known, perhaps, as George Bernard Shaw 
or Rudyard Kipling or Sinclair Lewis, but still... 
Bearing in mind that we should be using the 
United States mails, we were scrupulously care- 
ful to tell no lies.... 


In one of the cheapest, newest and least dignified 
of the writers’ magazines I found the advertise- 
ment of a man who was offering for sale “names 
and addresses of beginning writers, 3c each.” We 
wrote to this gentleman and ordered five hundred 
names. They came to us on mimeographed sheets, 
which discouraged us a little, for it appeared 
evident that the five hundred had been “played 
for suckers” a good many times. However, we 
got manfully to work and addressed five hundred 
announcements of the Leevoe Literary Syndicate. 
We mailed them out, and sat back to wait. We 
discussed the question of our rates, and wondered 
whether they might not be a little too high. I in 
particular felt it was unlikely that any striving 
poet would care to pay ten cents a line to have 
his verse criticized, when the chances are good 
that a magazine would not pay him much more 
than that for his effusions. The rate of two 
dollars per thousand words for prose also seemed 
fearfully high. Having frequently had to sell my 
own prose to magazines at the rate of five dollars 
per printed page, and even less, it seemed to 
me grossly improbable that any writer, however 
much of a nitwit, would pay almost half that 
price merely to have his work criticized. I recalled 
that from the publication of my last book I had 
made a grand total of $226, and I therefore 
doubted vigorously whether any embryonic novel 
writer ‘would want to give us twenty-five dollars 
for our opinion of his manuscript. 


I was mistaken on all counts. The first response 
to our announcement came from a woman in 
Detroit. Her letter was not illiterate, but it was 
written in a childish unformed hand, on the cheap- 
est stationery. She enclosed a poem of twenty 
lines; pinned to it were two one-dollar bills. I 
remember being positively thunderstruck at the 
sight of those bills. It simply did not seem 
reasonable. Two dollars to have her poem 
‘criticized’ by two people neither of whom, in all 
probability, she had ever heard of. And yet, there 
was the written request that we criticize the 
poem. 


Lee and I sat down earnestly to our task. It 
proved overwhelmingly difficult. Even to us — who 
were not poets—it was patent that practically 
everything was wrong with that poem. The title 
was inexpressive; the meter limped, and the rhymes 
were garishly inexact; the punctuation was be- 
wilderingly incorrect; indeed, the very subject was 
grossly and glaringly unfitted for the poetic medium 





We labored rather more than two hours, at the 
end of which the verse was completely rewritten. 
Even when our work was finished, the poem was 
an amorphous atrocity; but at least it was gram- 
matical, rhythmically correct, and had some 
semblance of poetic form. But one thing was 
evident: if the rest of the manuscripts which 
came to us (assuming that any more did come) 
were as bad as this one, we could not possibly 
attempt to “criticize” and “correct” them. We 
should simply have to return them to their senders, 
with a regretful note that we had more business 
at present than we could handle. 


More manuscripts did come. They came by the 
bucketful. And out of every envelope, as we 
opened it, there fell currency, or a money order, 
or a personal check. Many of the letters which 
accompanied the manuscripts and remittances 
were heartbreakingly pathetic.... 


Both Lee and I were more and more upset as 
the manuscripts continued to come in. Almost 
without exception they were from people in 
remote rural districts, and, with no exception at 
all, they were hopelessly bad. The majority of 
the writers were women, and the favored lite- 
rary form was poetry. Poetry, I may say, with 
a vengeance; always it was filled with such expres- 
sions as“I trow” and “I wot,” and contractions such 
as “ne’er and “e’en.” The writers — poked away 
in tiny villages and rural communities — were afire 
with the Literary Urge, and our hearts bled for 
them. Because with the Literary Urge there always 
goes hand in hand Literary Vanity, and these 
poor people felt sure of their ability—so sure 
that they were willing to spend hard-earned money 
in order to get an opinion of their work from 
people whose opinion, in their pathetic fashion, 
they thought would be valuable and significant 
Many, many of the letters told of sending manu- 
scripts to this literary agency and that one, spend- 
ing fee after fee to no avail.... 

We continued to get replies to those five 
hundred announcements of ours for more than a 
month. In all, we received fifty-nine manuscripts, 
accompanied by fees totaling more than $150. We 
wrote each client a long personal letter, returning 
his fee and his manuscript; and it was quite 
exhausting, since neither of us was a rapid typist 
and we did not have a great deal of spare time. 
A little more than five weeks after the Leevoe 
Literary Syndicate sent out its announcements, the 
firm was dissolved with relief. We were not only 
tired, but deeply disturbed. 

What we had done merely as an experiment — 
an interesting adventure — is being done coldblood- 
edly, as a lucrative financial scheme, by dozens 
scores, hundreds of individuals and “firms” calling 
themselves literary agents. It is a swindle involv- 
ing the most dreadful heartbreak. It is damnable 
for more reasons than one. Not only does it 
cheat and cruelly deceive that peculiarly gullible 
and inevitably sensitive creature, the embryonic 
writer, but it also does incalculable harm to that 
useful and legitimate business man, the literary 
agent. Every time a writer or would-be writer 
is swindled, the profession of the bona fide literary 
adviser loses just that much of its repute. 
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News from the 
Literary Front 





A choice item from the Motion Herald, May 5th, 
concerns Louisa May Alcott. It seems that when 
“Little Women” (published in 1869) was grossing 
impressive totals at box offices about the country a 
producer wrote to the agent of the late authoress 
asking for her address. The reply read “Try House- 
boat on the Styx.” The producer threw up his hands. 
“That’s the trouble with these new authors. They 
turn in one hit and then they go off on a boat trip.” 


Mr. E. C, Stewart of 605 Boyce Street, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, writes us that he is investigating 
the various rackets which prey upon writers. He 
wants—and will hold in confidence — information 
from anyone who -has had experience with bona 
fide or spurious agents, publishers or services of any 
kind to writers, ‘The Wrirer will gladly endorse 
crusades against literary charlatanism. 


Winnie-The-Pooh is dead! The Canadian brown 
bear celebrated by A. A. Milne in his book of that 
name, died May 12th at the London Zoo. Winnie 
was a favorite with London’s small children. She 
had a fetching way of rolling over on her back and 
saying “pooh,” which highly entertained her little 
friends, among them Christopher Robin. Once she 
“poohed” Queen Mary. “We never had a bear like 
her,’ said her keeper, recalling that Winnie had been 
teased by thousands of children and “never once 
showed bad temper....”A little book which tells 
the story of London’s Zoo life is the work of E. G. 
Boulenger, Director of the Zoological Society’s 
Aquarium, He calls it Zoo Cavalcade. 


The Wairer regrets having given the wrong street 
number in mentioning the new address of Longmans, 
Green Company (in April). The correct address 
is 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Dream and Action, a narrative poem by Leonard 
Bacon, the story of Jean Arthur Rimbaud, the 
erratic French poet, is announced for publication 
by Harper & Brothers in June. Rimbaud was a 
contemporary of Verlaine. His literary career was 
five year long. Mr, Bacon says of him: “He wrote 
very little. One volume includes his work. But he 
wrote enough to bring back into the poetry of his 
time that strange, active and indefinable energy with- 
out which it dies, The scattered verses, the casual 
prose, of a boy of nineteen became the Koran of 
the Symbolists, a group which possessed and may 
yet recover the future.” 


That there is a marked renaissance in American 
poetry is borne out by the editorial records of 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. During the last 
six months they have received more manuscripts of 
poems than during any other six-month period in the 
last ten years. 


Alexander Woollcott is appearing in a current 
motion-picture “short” which will bring him before 
the eyes of his followers throughout the country who 
have hitherto never come closer to him than his 
voice over the radio, 27,000 copies of his book, 
While Rome Burns, have now been printed. (Reviewed 
in the May issue.) 


Clarence E. Mulford, whose Trai Dust will be 
published by Doubleday, Doran on May 16th, has 
lent his publishers for window display the Sharp 
rifle with which Sitting Bull was killed. Mr. Mulford 
got it from the mayor of Sulphur, Oklahoma, two 
years ago, Readers of the Hopalong Cassidy stories, 
and they are legion, for the Hopalong books have 
sold a million and a half copies, will remember what 
effective use Mr. Mulford makes of a Sharp rifle. 


Big business men have more of the characteristics 
generally known as artistic temperament than great 
artist themselves have— this is the startling state- 
ment that Theodore Dreiser makes in the June Golden 
Book Magazine, “I firmly believe,” says Mr. Dreiser, 
“that the creative business temperament is fully as 
erratic as that of any artist that ever lived. Make 
up your mind which is more temperamental—a 
Shelley, inordinately fond of sailing paper boats on 
streams, Or an Andrew Carnegie, floating about his 
swimming pool on a summer Sunday morning, the 
while a Highlander in full regalia played sacred 
music to him.” For every artist who has scandalized 
the world by his irresponsibility and indifference to 
convention, Mr. Dreiser maintains that you can find 
a big business man with the same eccentricities called 
by another name. “And it is the so-called practical 
man of affairs,” he concludes after listing a for- 
midable number of examples, “who cries that the 
artist is strange, temperamental, impractical, the 
while the only beauty of the world is the minds and 
the hearts of these dreamers and thinkers. Judge 
not, lest ye be judged!” 
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The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Waiter or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions, 


A NINTH RULE 


Editor, the Forum: — 

I have wanted to write as long as I can re- 
member, but it took a newspaper fiction editor 
to start me on the right track. 

He said: “Write about what you know about!” 

Up to that time I had been writing fantastic 
short stories and sending them to the better-class 
magazines. Invariably I received a neat rejection 
slip, and in one or two cases, personal notes 
regarding my writing attempts. 

When the newspaper editor gave me this good 
advice, I took stock of myself. I “discovered” 
that I worked for a national newsreel, and | 
decided to write an article about newsreel camera- 
men. I sold the article to the first magazine I 
approached. 

Since that time (last fall), I have sold six 
articles, dealing with newsreel cameramen, stunt 
men, etc. And I sold these articles in spite of 
the fact that they were unsolicited. 

I think that Mr. Powel might well add another 
to his list of rules: “Write about what you know 
about.” This rule has certainly started me on 
the road to successful writing. I’m not there 
yet, but I’m on my way! 

Betty Starr. 
River Forest, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 209) 


There are hundreds of made-to-order heroes in 
every possible walk of Western life. There are 
dozens of biographies of them, and accounts of 
their doings ready to hand — needing only appre- 
ciation, the touch of the individual author, and 
new names to make them protagonists of stories 
that will grip editors and the public much longer 
than any of.us now writing ever need worry 
about. But there is a very special interest in 
this tremendous Western saga right now, because 
we have just begun to realize that the men who 
took part in its most typical period are old and 
rapidly leaving us. 

The surest way, then, to write salable Western 
fiction is to take some character that epitomizes 
a group, occupation, period, or movement, and 
make him build a story for you. Make yourself 
a specialist in your chosen detail of the Western 
epic, and you will find plenty of things for your 
characters to do. 

One or two characters running through a series 
have proved particularly successful in Westerns. 
Often they are a team, with one of them having 
a decided sense of humor to liven up the narrative. 
But here let me put out a warning signal. Do 
not write to the editor and say “How would you 
like a series of stories based on such a character?” 
or “I have planned a series of stories built around 
the chief character of the enclosed manuscript, 
and if you like him as well as I do I can provide 
you with plenty more stories about him.” Just 
write your story and send it in; if it is accepted, 
write your next story around the same character. 
Make it better than the preceding one, if possible, 
and don’t forget that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the benefit of new readers to recharac- 
terize your hero in every story. Don’t be worried 
about repetition for the fans. If they like the 
character, they will enjoy making friends with him 
all over again. Characters have a way of sticking 
in the mind, and their names are much more 
often familiar to readers than the names of 
their creators. 

Perhaps the most besetting sin of Western 
writers is a tendency to be heavy, to display a 
complete absence of humor. While it is not 
permissible to burlesque the Western epic, editors 
are always looking for the story told with a light, 
sure touch, and a character who can joke con- 
vincingly in the most dire circumstances. 

There is a sound basis for this. One of the 
most marked characteristics of the cowboy, the 
lumberjack, the soldier, of all the legion of 
adventurous men to whom life simply must have 
zest,—-in short a very large proportion of the 
men who have made the West—was a dry 
humor and a habit of speaking always half 
in jest, in figurative, apt, graphic language. Men 
to whom life was continually hard, and death an 
every day occurence, found it necessary to adopt 
a humorous attitude toward life purely as a matter 
of self-defense. The heavy story has its place, 
but guard against going to extremes in that 
direction. 

Another besetting sin of the average writer of 
Westerns is to overload his story with action. 
Action is a tool, one of your most useful and 
frequently used tools, because the Western epic 
involved action “aplenty.” But be careful not to 
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kill the effect of your plot or to make your 
character seem ridiculous by engaging in violent 
action when a rational human being would n’t do 
so. In other words, don’t be melodramatic. The 
day of melodrama is past. 

Style in Western fiction is no more and no 
less important than in any other medium. As 
always, it should be in harmony with the subject. 
Know your West, and if you have any pretension 
to being a writer, your style will gradually adapt 
itself to expressing the essence of the West. One 
point of style that needs particular attention, 
however, is the handling of dialect. It is a com- 
mon fault of beginners in the Western story to 
overdo dialect. In the early West there were 
more kinds of American spoken all in one place 
than you could shake a stick at. Mexican, extreme 
Southern, extreme Yankee, highbrow Boston, 
Bowery, Cockney, Irish, high-class English, Scandi- 
navian accents, might all be found in one trail- 
town. Some writers who ought to know better, 
by the way, seem to think that all cowpunchers 
came from Virginia. 

How to handle this variety of dialect is a 
stumper. It is of course impossible for any writer 
to reproduce accurately all these different kinds 
of speech, and if he could they might be so un- 
familiar to the ear of the reader that they would 
completely destroy for him the effect of the story. 
It is better, when in doubt, to have your character 
talk plain United States. 

There is, however, a typical Western “lingo” 
that varies only with locale and individuality. It 
has its roots in Texas cowpunching, and has 
borrowed from any number of contacts which 
range from Down East Yankee to Crow Indian. 
This a writer can gradually acquire by reading the 
writings of men who know it. It is not so much a 
question of using many strange words as it is an 
almost indefinable flavor, a manner of speech. This 
“lingo” is pretty much the common property of 
experienced Western writers, and as a matter of 
fact is somewhat familiar to most of us. A 
beginner need n’t worry much about the lack of 
it: too little dialect is better than too much. 

Know and love the Western epic: never forget 
that the only possible function of a writer — 
whether from the point of view of art or sales — 
is to disclose the truth about life; and if you are 
endowed — or cursed — with a natural ability to 
write fiction, there is an assured future for you 
in the Western market. 
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